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_ RECENT BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 





faxwell’s Quarter Century of Public 
Sa School Development 


Witiras H. MaxweE tt, City Superintendent of Schools, New 
i With an introduction by Nicnotas MURRAY 


$1.25 


‘Articles and addresses, and selections from annual reports 


¢ compass are gathered the resutts of twenty-five years 
@xperience in the administration of the greatest educational 

min the world. The reader has unfolded before him the 
fs of progress in the accomplishment of ideals. He discov- 
fhow step by step all the elements of our educational system 

nd the three R’s have been fought for year by year and 
entually adopted. To everyone interested in education, 


e Whether the teacher, the superintendent, or the student of educa- 


: tional administration, this collection of writings will prove not 
|) Only of interest, but of great value. 





: he mberlain’s Standards in Education, 
~ Including Industrial Training 


By Artur HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, B. S., A. M., Dean and Pro- 
ig of Education, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, 


$1.00 


” The present widespread agitation for a more purposeful 
Sufticulum is fully recognized by this work on practical pedagogy. 
discusses modern elementary education in a helpful manner, 
@etting forth its acknowledged defects of standard, and present- 
Slggestionsfor the introduction of more industrial training. 
Mae book is broad in the best sense, and every problem affecting 
the schoo! and its relation to the outside world is dealt with so 
| @imply and convincingly as to be clear to everybody, whether 
@eachers or parents. Only the great issues of education are con- 
@idered, and no attempt is madeto exhaust any one of these sub- 
ects, or to indicate a definite solution of the problems involved. 
inclusion of views held by prominent authorities gives the 
Ok a real breadth of treatment. 





Dinsmore’s Training of Children 


By Joun Wirt Dinsmorb, A. M., 


Professor of Pedagogy and 
Dean of the Normal School of 


Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
$1.00 


This new book for young, inexperienced teachers and es- 
pecially country teathers, furnishes sound instruction on the 
traimng of children, based upon well-known and fundamental 
truths. The aim i to give teachers a better understanding ot 
children, and consequently to enable them to make their work 
in the classroom more intelligent, more sympathetic, and more 
effective. It imcludes as much of elementary psychology as is 
necessary, and possesses many commendable features not found 
in more technical works. The practical is happily combined with 
the theoretical in a manner that is interesting as well as easy 
of comprehension. The*book is not an exhaustive treatise, 
which can be put to no further use, but is confined to facts and 
principles which will be of great benefit to teachers and parents, 





Gillette’s Vocational Education 


By Joun M. GILLerTre, 


j Professor of Sociology, University of 
North Dakota. , 


$1.00 


In this volume is presented for teachers, superintendents, and 
teachers’ reading circles an fluminating discussion of the pres- 
ent general movement for vocational education. The author ex- 
plains at some length ‘the principles, demands, and methods of 
vocational education; he states the grounds upon which hopes 
of success may reasonably rest; he indicates some actual results 
gained by schools conducted on more practical lines; and he 
points out others which would follow upon the reorganization of 
our educational system im.general. This specializing of educa- 
tion, this vocationalizing of the schools, has regard to the con- 
stitution, inclination, and ability of the individual, and is intended 
to give him suitable training for his niche in life, to show him how 
he can make the most of himself, and in what line he can prove 
himself most productive to society. 
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ANOTHER INNOVATION. 
President Wilson has established 
another new precedent by giving out 
2 statement regarding the activity 


wf protected interests in fighting the 


pending tariff bill. In ths state- 
ment, he declares that the public 
ought to know the extraordinary ex- 
ertions which are being made by the 
lobby at Washington to secure 
changes in the bill; and he adds that 
money without limit is being spent 
to sustain this lokby and to create 
the impression of a strong public 
opinion hostile to the bill. He adds 
that the government in all its 
branches ought to be relieved from 
this constant interruption to the 
calm progress of debate. But it is 
perhaps not surprising that indus- 
tries which find themselves threat- 
ened with sweeping changes should 
try to make their views known, the 
more so that they were not given 
much of a shdw by the Underwood 
committee. The lobby is no new 
thing at Washington, and it is pos- 
sible that President Wilson’s inex- 
perience in affairs at the capitol 
leads him to exaggerate the present 
danger. 


CURRENCY REFORM. 


Congress is showing a disposition 
to take up the question of currency 
reiorm at the present session; but it 
may well be that it will get no fur- 
ther than discussion and the possible 
framing of tentative measures. It 
is ‘an extremely complicated prob- 
lem, upon which even the experts 
have differed widely in the past, al- 
though they are probably nearer an 
agreement how than formerly. .It is 
a problem, too, which is complicated 
by hocal conditions and by conflict- 
ing financial interests. The system 
to be provided for must be not only 
safe but elastic: it must be based on 
a centralized reserve: it must be un- 
der close supervision; and the gov- 
ernment must have a continuing 
share in determining the policy pur- 
sued. A great deal of expert inves- 
tigation and careful work: went into 
the framing of the Aldrich bill, buit 
the present Congress has no inten- 
tion of taking that ds a basis for its 
own bill. 


A CURE OR A FRAUD? 


The investigations at New York 
of the condition of tuberculosis pa- 
tients who have received the Frie4- 
mann treatment lead the health .offi- 
cer of that port to ask that further 
experiments be prohibited until. the 
health department can be satisfied of 
their innocuous character. He calls 
for this .action, in order to prevent 
the perpetration upon the public of 
“a dangerous and cruel fraud.” 
Ninety per cent. of the patients in 
New York hospitals who were sub- 
mitted to the Friedmann turtle germ 


cure during the last three months 
are worse imstead of better. At 
Bellevue hospital, out of thirty- 


three patients treated, only three are 


said to have shown any improve- 
ment. The other thirty cases all 
show, whatever outward signs of 


progress may appear, a steady ad- 
vance in the disease. Practically the 
samie thing is true at the other hos- 
pitals: the wse of the Serum seems, 
in many cases, to have accelerate’ 
the progress of the disease: 
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GETTING TOGETHER. 

The conservative and progressive 
elements in the Republican party 
continue to manifest considerable in- 
terest in plans for sinking differ- 
ences over non-essentials and get- 
ting together for effective party ac- 
tion. The executive committee of 
the Republican National Committee, 
at its recent meeting at Washington, 
determined to call a meeting of. the 
entire National Committee sixty 
days after the adjournment of the 
present session of Congress, and it 
is expected that a special national 
convention will be called in the early 
spring. Either through such a con- 
vention or through the direct action 
of the National Committee, a reduc- 
tion in southern representation to 
accord with the vote cast by the Re- 
publican party in each state must be 
effected, and the various state pri- 
mary laws for the election of dele- 
gates must be recognized. Republi- 
can senators and members of the 
House are already organizing a con- 
gressional campaign committee to 
prepare for next year’s campaign. 


JAPANESE RESENTMENT. 


All accounts agree as to the bit- 
terness of feeling aroused in Japan 
iby the California alien land-owner- 
ship legislation. The reply . which 
Secretary Bryan made to the pro- 


test of the Japanese government has — 


done nothing to allay this feeling; 
and in Japanese official circles it is 
regarded as highly unsatisfactory. 
When the California bill was under 
discussion, it was intimated that. the 
national government would take 
steps to have its validity tested in 
the courts. But this was before the 
clause was inserted which expressly 
recognizes the treaty with Japan. 
With that clause in, there is no 
ground on. which to base a suit in 
the federal courts. But the Japa- 
nese government seems to have ex- 
pected a promise that the national 
authorities would take some means 
to nullify the California law. It is 
extremely difficult for foreigners to 
understand the peculiar relations be- 
tween the states and-the federal gov- 
ernment; and it is mot surprising 
that Japan, in the heat of resent- 
ment, should fail to do so. 


THE “CAT AND MOUSE LAW.” 


The re-arrest and re-imprisonment 
of Mrs. Pankhurst is the first appli- 
cation of the so-called “cat and 
mouse law” recently enacted by Par- 
liament. The descriptive title repre- 
sents the government, in the attitude 
of a watchful cat, awaiting the re- 
covery of a suffragette mouse from a 
hunger-strike, to make a new. attack. 
Under the terms of the bill, when 
the health of a prisoner is impaired 
she may be released for a brief 
period, but upon the recovery of her 
health will be sent back to prison to 
complete her sentence. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst was sentenced ior three years, 
and had served but eleven days when 
she had so reduced her strength by 
a hunger strike as to force her re- 
lease. Formerly, that would have 
been the end of her sentence; now 
she goes back, with only eleven days 
of the three years. to her credit. 
This makes hunger-strikes a serious 
matter. 


MORE FIGHTING IN THE 
BALKANS. 

The expected has happened in the 

Balkans. The Balkan “allies” are 
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no longer: allies, but bitter rivals, 
and are quarreling to secure the 
largest pieces of re-carved Turkey. 
The tension has become s0_ great 
that there have been one or two, 
pitched battles between Bulgarian 
and Greek armies with a consider- 
able loss on both sides. The Ser- 
vians and Greeks on the one hand 
and tthe Bulgarians on the other 
make demands for slices of territory 
which are entirely irreconcilable. 
The chief point in controversy is 
Salonica. The Greeks were the first 
to enter it, but the Bulgarians were 
only a few thhours behind. A city of 
about 200,000 population, and with 
an established trade, it is one of the 
chief prizes of the war; and if Greece 
should get it, in addition to Crete 
and most of the Aegean islands, she 
would certainly be doing extremely 
well. The treaty of peace has been 
signed at London, but this does not 
settle the disputes among the allies. 
THE COST OF WAR PREPARA- 
TIONS. 

The burden of military and naval 
expenditures is beginning to «weigh 
heavily upon the French and Ger- 
man peoples. In France, the gov- 
ernment has aproved a plan for bor- 
rowing $200,000,000 for twenty years, 
to meet military expenses, and 
French three per cents. have sagged 
accordingly. The newly-introduced 
three-years term of service has led 
to violent Socialist and labor dem- 
onstrations and to mutinies in the 
barracks.. The government has 
been forced to take vigorous meas- 
ures to repress this agitation, and 
has raided the offices of the confed- 
eration of labor in Paris and other 
cities for documentary evidence as @ 
basis of prosecutions for sedition. 
There is no concealment of the fact 
that the increased French expendi- 
tures are inspired by the fear of 
German aggression. Meanwhile, in 
Germany, the government’s new 
army bill is meeting strong opposi- 
tion, and the budget committee of 
the Reichstag, at the initiative of the 
Centre or Clerical party, has cut 
down the number of officers  pro- 
vided for by more than 2,000. 


> 





Magazines 


—The June Century is a travel 
number, taking the reader into many 
countries. Frances Little, author of 
“The Lady of the Decoration,” con- 
tributes an entertaining and instruc- 
tive article on “The Training of a 
Japanese Child,” in which she de- 
scribes many quaint Oriental cus- 
toms, and shows the influence of 
American educational methods. 
Robert Hichens continues his 
“Skirting the Balkan Peninsula” se- 
ries; Ernest. von Hesse-Wartegg and 
Andre Castaigne describe and draw 
“The Great St. Bernard’; while Jo- 
seph Pennell furnishes six litho- 
graphs of “The Grand Canon of the 
Colorado,” which need no text to 
help them. The fiction includes an 
exciting automobile tale by Edward 
Lyell Fox, called “Black Blood,” 
and further chapters of Frances 
Hodgson. Burnett’s new novel, “T. 
Tembarom.” 





OH, ANSWER THE CHILD! 

“Pa, was Job a doctor?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Then why do people have so 
much to say about the patients of 


Job?’ —Judge. 
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The Best 
Entertainments 


Operettas 

Musieal Novelties 
Dialogs and Plays 

Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 

























industrial value.” 


“ARE THE TEACHERS IN YOUR PRIMARY GRADES READING | 


"a paper every month that makes thei do the best¢work they) are capable of ? » Nothing can take therplaces 
a magazine devoted to their interests, which aims to keep t im aap piled 4 
A paper, for instante, which shows teachets How to use pictures and gives the 
classroom use; a paper which always has suggestions for seat work, illustrative drawing work, stories for 
little folks, plays for use in school and outdoors, paper cutting exercises,, nature study helps; a paper which 
has departments where teachers may ask questions and have them answered by a supervisor of high standing 
and where new and delightful exercises for all the holidays are given. Sucha paper every good primary 
teacher feels the necessity of and she finds it in the 


American Primary Teacher 


$1.00 A YEAR 
You know Dr. Winship either personally or through the Journal of Education. Primary teachers know 
him through the editorial pages of the American Primary Teacher. You will feel safe in recommending that 
your primary teachers drop us a postal asking for a sample copy. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


———-“.?, 2a Se 


‘‘Any exercise which tends to develop a finer perception of beauty, a more discriminating taste, has an 


The public demands a greater measure of industrial value in the things 
Greater responsibility is coming upon the teacher of drawing, the teacher needs such aids to efficiency as 


DIXON’S No. 312 “SPECIAL BLACK” PENCIL 


(THICK LEAD, VERY SOFT BUT STRONG) 


DIXON’S “MANUAL TRAINING’’ PENCILS 
( NINE GRADES OF HARDNESS ) 
BB’ 6, HB, _.F,.H, HH, HHH, HHHH, HHHHHH 


DIXON’S “GEM” ERASIVE RUBBER. 


Samples and Prices will be sent free to all teachers who will mention this publication. 


“JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature Sa one resegates im the Lan- 
Stage of 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Origi- 
nal Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought 
Element through Action, Rhyth and Sound. 
Superior to any other series of pr readers 
ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary 
Content, and in Mechani Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or paegeemontasy. The 7 
Manual —— daily lessons, worked out in de- 
tail for the guidance of the teacher. 


Primer .. . S30e. Secomd Reader .. 42e. 
First Reader . 36c. eee 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA KE. GOODWIN, ef New York 
A practical and thor ly graded course, com- 
go illustrated, for cavhere’ and pupils’ use. 


issue paper patterns accompany Books IL 
IIL, free. 


Book I., 5@c, Book II., 66c. Beek IIl., 6c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor ef Educational Psychology im Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

A fadical departure. Exercises in pamphlet fo 

eliminating the copying of examples by the pu 

and saving both and eye-strain. Suitable for 

use with any text-book. 


Nos. 1,2,34,5 


Pupils Edition, 10¢ each. Teacher's 
Editien, 15¢ each. 


FRANKD.BEATTYS & CO. 


393-399 Lafayette Street ‘NEW YORK CITY 





wit 19 yeh? inspirational idea) 


éw pictures every month for 


that. are taught in school. 
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| WINSHIP 
nist” TEACHERS? 
Guunseant  AGLNCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :-— 

I thank you for your excellent services in filling my posi- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher :— 

thank you for your interest im locating me aud will en- 
déavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the——— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher:— 

Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
— in accordance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Courteous, 

ad 

From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

I appreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition,and I certainly feund your agency superior te any 
other with whieh I registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 

_ lam ve lad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and [ have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 

Numerous calls come to us every monthin the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN P. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 





Prompt! 














Two Important Books Just Out 


New-World Health Series Book II! 


PRIMER’ OF PHYSIOLOGY 


By Joun W. RitcHie 

This is a practical textbook that teaches 
health conservation through practice] af- 
plications to daily life of modern hygiene 
based on physiological principles as required 
in sixth and seventh grades ; it is the most 
advanced of the three primers. Cloth... 256 
pp. 148illustrations. List price, 60 cents. 
mailing price, 72 cents. 


A Biographical Study of Geography 


BARBARA'S PHILIPPINE JOURNEY 


By Francis WILLIston Burks, with an in- 
troduction by Frank M.McMurry. Cloth II- 
lustrated by Hermann Heyer, Earl Horter 
and G. W. Peters. List price, 60cents; 
mailing price, 72 cents. 


This book may. be classed with Jane And- 
rews’ “‘Seven Little Sisters’’ and ‘‘Each and 
All.’ Geographical facts in relation to a 
child are told in story form in simple and 
easy style, causing the book to take rank as 
literature. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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The problems set forth modern con- 
ditions in an interesting manner. 


The book includes a skillful introduc- 
tion of oral algebra with all exercises. 


tions are reduced to a safe minimum. 


* 


courses in algebra. 


— 











29 Beacon Street 





Wentworth-Smith’s Academic Algebra 


442 pages, with diagrams, $1.20 


The difficulties of fundamental opera- 





Features that distinguish this book from others. 


Graphic work is used to that extent 
which is helpful to an understanding of 
the idea of function, and of the nature 
of the equation. 

The negative number is. skillfully 
presented with such familiar illustra- 
tions as to give it immediate reality. 


An extended form of this book will appear shortly in two volumes 
under the title of “School Algebra.” 
demic Algebra make this newer book adequate for the longer high-school 


Additions to the material in Aca- 


GINN AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Boston 
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THE UNMEASURABLE IN TEACHING 


NATHAN C. 


SCHAEFFER 


State Superintendent, Pennsylvania 


A college president came to the breakfast table 
looking haggard and out of sorts. To the wife’s 
query as to what had disturbed his equipoise, he 
said he had had a dreadful nightmare, the eftects 
of which he could not throw off. On being asked 
the nature of his dream he replied that he dreamed 
on the morrow he would have to pass the college 
entrance examination to the freshman class. [If all 
the superintendents and other educators here 
assembled had to pass next Saturday the examina- 
tions which they set for teachers and others, what 
sleepless nights they would pass during the re- 
mainder of this week! The answers that are 
given at examinations can be graded and measured 
with reasonable accuracy, but who can measure 
the worry, the mental anxiety, the waste of ner- 
vous energy which are caused by our systems of 
examinations? 

As a test of efficient teaching, the examination 
has its limitations because it can not adequately 
measure intellectual capacity and mental efficiency. 

Has not the time come when we should recog- 
nize that the examination is like the drug which 
has a twofold action, the primary action being 
stimulating, whilst the secondary effect is to de- 
press and leave the victim weaker than before? 
Has not the time come when, instead of multiply- 
ing examinations and measuring the efficiency of 
our teaching by the averages which our pupils get 
at these monthly or semi-monthly tests, we should 
study the reflex action which examinations exert 
upon the vocation or profession to which the ex- 
amination is the door of entrance? This would 
bring us face to face with the deeper aspects of 
education and cause us to appreciate the unmeasur- 
able in teaching. 

But I must turn to other phases of my theme. 
In these days we hear much about vocational 
education. We measure the value of schooling 
in future earning power, and upon that basis 
frame our answer to the question: “Does educa- 
tion pay?” 

A letter from an aged educator in the Mississippi 
Valley complains that corn-growing and corn- 
clubs are all one hears discussed at educational 
gatherings. The increased yield per acre which 
results from agricultural education can be 
measured in bushels or dollars, but if agricultural 
education did not yield far higher results in the life 
of the pupil, it would not be worth the ado which 
is made over it. The insight into nature and its 
processes of growth, the habits of industry en- 
gendered in tilling an acre, and development of 
character and will-power, the preparation for use- 
ful citizenship—these are of far greater value than 
bushels of corn which the increased yield per acre 
can give us. We should not despise or neglect 
the arts that make bread—this can not be empha- 


sized too strongly at teachers’ 
the classroom,—but on the other hand we should 
not forget that the greatest teacher of all the ages 
isfauthorityrfor the statement that man shall not 
live by bread alone. 


meetings and in 


ae 


Our schools were established 
to promote the things of the mind and these belong 
to the unmeasurable in teaching. 

When George Wolf became governor of Penn- 
sylvania, he found two hundred and fifty thousand 
boys and girls growing up without the ability to 
read and write. To banish this illiteracy, he 
staked his political future upon the establishment 
of a system of schools open to rich and poor alike. 
To-day you can hardly find a native above the age 
of ten unable to read and write. If Pennsylvania 
had not been made the dumping ground for the 
illiterate immigrants from Southern and Eastern 
Europe, she would compare favorably with the 
states west of the Mississippi river. If the public 
schools had not been so eminently successful in 
banishing illiteracy and ignorance, the magazines 
and other periodicals which delight to attack our 
teachers would not count their readers by tens and 
hundreds of thousands. The circulation of our 
newspapers is positive proof that the schools have 
been successful in achieving the original purpose 
for which they were established. The readers of 
a newspaper can be counted, but who can measure 
the influence for good or evil which a newspaper 


may exert simply because the schools have de- 
veloped the reading habit among our 


people? 

For years the schools have been so successful 
that whenever anything goes wrong in the church, 
or the state, or the community, or the home, the 
reformer shies the problem at the school, and the 
little woman who gets forty or fifty dollars a 
month is expected to provide the remedy. When 
the good women of this country found legislation 
unable to solve the temperance problem 
turned to the school. Today we can count the 
decrease in the kegs of beer and bottles of 
whiskey sold from our breweries and distilleries, 
but the advance in health and happiness due to 
this teaching no one has tried to qualify. And 
the day is not far distant when the school must 
make war upon the cigarette and show that the 
honors, the prizes, and the best positions in our 
colleges and universities and in the industrial and 
commercial world are no longer within reach of 
the boy addicted to the use of stimulants and 
narcotics. The habits which are formed at school 
and which, when the will enters into them, become 
school virtues and belong to the unmeasurable in 
teaching are seldom if ever referred to by the 
critics simply because they can not be quantified by 
any standards of measurement. 

Occasionally I find a high school teacher who 
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delights to poke fun at the religious faith of his 
pupils or the pupils’ parents. A worse service no 
teacher can render. Destroy faith in things un- 
seen and eternal and you have robbed the pupil 
of the strongest support in the midst of the trials 
and disappointments. and sorrows of this life. 
When you stand at the open grave that is to 
swallow and close over the remains of a departed 
child, or friend, faith in heavenly recognition means 


& 
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more than all the bushels of corn which can be 
raised in the Mississippi Valley. 

There is a higher life of thought and faith and 
hope and love which can be promoted or de- 
stroyed by the teacher and his teaching, life which 
turns on the unmeasurable and the immeasurable 
in teachers and teaching, and which in the end 
must determine whether failure or success shall be 
written over the doors of our public schools.— 
Address. 


\_—- 
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SPARK 


P. W. 


Houston, 


I think that I have learned something about men 
by observing automobiles. 

For instance, it is a fairly difficult thing for a 
novice with cars to tell when trouble is really 
serious and when it arises from small and easily 
removable causes. A five-thousand-dollar car may 
behave in a manner that would be disreputable, 
even in a pile of junk costing one-tenth of-that 
sum; and yet the only trouble about it may be a 


few little specks of dirt in the wrong place on a 


little spark plug. Five minutes of work might 
correct the whole difficulty. 

A spark plug is merely the connection by which 
the electric power is given the opportunity to ex- 
plode the gasoline that drives the car. A new one 
can be bought for a few cents, or at most for a dol- 
lar or two. Nevertheless, the spark plug is at a 
vital spot in the machinery, and if it is not exactly 
what it ought to be, it can give no end of trouble. 

I think I have known in my time a few men who 
needed badly to clean their spark plugs. They 
were men of considerable ability, but they allowed 
some small cause,.which might easily have been 
removed, to keep them from doing anything like 
that degree of work whic! they might otherwise 
have done. 

For instance, I knew a man once who was well 
qualified for his work, except in respect to one little 
habit. He labored under the delusion that about 
ence every three weeks the universe entered into 
a sort of general conspiracy against him. This 
made him cynical and subject to fits of the blues. 
In general, it made him unable to do more than 
about two-thirds of the work he was fully capable 
of doing. By and by, it occurred to him in some 
manner that perhaps, after all, he was not of suffi- 
cient importance to justify all the powers of dark- 
ness and light in the universe in stopping their work 
for the purpose of forming a conspiracy either 
against him or for him, After that he was worth 
a great deal more to himself, to his family, and to 
humanity. 

I knew another man who had many of the gifts 
of leadership and both he and his friends used to 
wonder why he never filled a larger position than 
he did. As a matter of fact, about two or three 
times a month he would wake up in the morning 
with a sick headache, and throughout the whole 
of the day following would say the most rasping 
and sarcastic things to whomsoever he might hap- 
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pen to have dealings with. As a result, during these 
two or three days he would generally manage to 
undo a good deal of the good work he had done 
during the rest of the month. If he could only 
have gotten a doctor to cure these spells of sick 
headache, or, failing in this, if he could only have 
learned to control his tongue and his temper at 
these times, he would have been a great deal 
more of a comfort to himself and other people, 
and incidentally would have filled a much larger 
place in life than he did. 

There was another man, also, who was an ex- 
cellent man for his special work, and rarely over- 
looked anything of any considerable importance. 
His trouble was that he seemed absolutely unable 
to remember details that seemed comparatively 
unimportant. It happened that most of the things 
that came into his life were comparatively small, 
just as is the case with your life and mine. The 
fact that he overlooked so many of them kept him 
from doing more than about half as much for hu- 
manity as he was capable of deing. If he had 
bought him a lead pencil and a memorandum book, 
at a cost of about five cents each, and had written 
down legibly these things which experience taught 
him he might forget, he would have been of about 
twice the value to the world that he was. 

There was another man, also, who was in many 
respects one of the most brilliant men I have ever 
known. The particular speck or dirt on his spark 
plug was that he claimed the right to say at any 
and all times whatever it might come into his mind 
to say, To be sure, it was generally something 
that it could not possibly do any good to say at 
that particular time. However, he thought it a 
violation of his God-given rights in general and of 
the guarantee of free speech in the constitution of 
the United States in particular, to suggest that he 
might do otherwise. He may have been correct 
as to his rights in the case. Still, it was rather 
hard on his wife and family to have to be dragged 
around from pillar to post, when the man himself 
was fully capable of filling a permanent position of 
honor and usefulness in the world. 

I have even known a few women in my time, 
who, but for insignificant causes, might have been 
worth a great deal more to themselves and hu- 
manity than they were. However, space forbids 
that I should enumerate any of these, and, besides 
—some of them are still alive. 
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Now, please do not ask me any questions about 
any of the gentlemen to whom I have made refer- 
ence. They all lived in Asia, Africa, or the islands 
of the sea, and they all died a long time ago. I 
have forgotten their names. 

Of course I know perfectly well that each one of 
you may know half a dozen other people who fill 
exactly the description I have given in each of the 
instances given above. The sad part of it is that 
it is SO very easy to see where the other fellow 
might profit by removing the trivial obstacle 
which stands between him and a greater success ; 


but that it is so much harder for one to see that 
similar obstacle in his own case. 
It is not the purpose of this greet- 
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ing to suggest that you undertake ‘to 
clean your ‘neighbor’s spark plugs _ for 


him. Let it be said, incidentally, however, that if 
you know of any trivial obstacle keeping your 
neighbor from doing his greater work, you can 
do him no greater kindness than kindly to tell him 
of it. 

This, however, is merely a secondary matter. If 
the sending out of this little greeting shall cause 
one single earnest worker to examine himself and 
see if there is not some trivial cause standing be- 
tween him and the achievement of a fuller success, 
and then, having found that trivial cause, to re- 
move it, it will not altogether have failed to have 
accomplished the purpose for which it was written. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 

The Iowa State Teachers’ College on College 
Hill, Cedar Falls, lowa, Dr. Homer H. Seerley, 
president, continues its pre-eminence as the best 
equipped teachers’ college plant in the world, with 
the possible exception of Teachers’ 
College at Columbia | University, 
and it breaks even with honors 
there. Of course the grounds are 
vastly better and the site more 
commanding than those of the New 
York city institution, College 
Hill broad view and the 
buildings are so placed as to pre- 
sent a presence for miles 
around. To President Seerley be- 
longs the credit for this grand 
achievement. He took an unpre- 
tentious country normal school fit- 
ting teachers, primarily, for rural 
schrols, overshadowed to the last 
degree by both the State Univer- 
sity and the State Agricultural 
College. 


A more unassuming educator is not to be found 


has a 


noble 


in all America, but he has seen president after 
president retire, or retired, from Iowa City and 
Ames and he has gone steadily forward and up- 


ward until some 2,700 students enroll every year, 


of whom about 400 are taking college work for 
pedagogical college degrees, and he has erected 
one building after another, costing from $150,000 
to $250,000 each, until there are buildings costing 
about a milli und a quarter dollars on College 
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WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Hill, with at least two mereto follow. The latest, 
to be occupied in September, is a home for the 
training school. 

lowa is soon to require every new teacher's 
certificate to represent training for efficiency in 
the teaching of agriculture and 
manual training and domestic sci- 
‘ence for the young women; and the 
college is to be in condition to do 
for its students all that the new law 
anticipates. The late unpleasant- 
ness has given to the college a col- 
lege spirit which it could never 
have attained without this experi- 
ence. It has given birth to new 
special college songs, to slogans 
and yells into which the very sou! 
of the vast audience goes with rap- 
turous intensity. 

It has been a joy, personal and pro- 
fessional, to have known this great 
institution by almost annual visits 
for many years, to have seen its 
evolution, to have seen a little li- 
brary in a_ side unfold into the 
best teachers’ library of ten 
thousand volumes in a building costing nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars, with annual expendi- 


room 
Sa "cet 
college 


ture of $5,000 for books and periodicals, and all in 
charge of a trained library force. And this is 
merely suggestive of the unfolding in every depart- 


ment of the institution. 
Much as has been accomplished, I can but feel 
that Iowa State Teachers’ College has but begun 
; 7 | 


leadership. 
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BVOLUTION: OF IMPLEMENTS OF EDUCATION 
: GEORGE H. BRIMHALL 
President Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

[From an address by President Brimhall in advo- 
cating a legislative appropriation of $7,500 for the en- 
tertainmment of the National Education Association, 
which was later appropriated. It gives a double em- 
phasis, first, upon the great strides which Utah has 
made in public education, and, second, upon the spirit 
of hospitality to be enjoyed by Utah’s guests July 7-12.] 

We have evolved from the tent to the log cabin, 
then to the adobe building, thence to educational 
palaces of brick and stone. 

A little less than half a century ago I attended 
school in an adobe schoolhouse, comfortable in 
the main, but of such quaint architecture that it 
was nicknamed “the old gypsy with a pipe in her 
mouth,” and really the resemblance justified the 
title. 

On the seventeenth day of the first month of 
this year I had the honor of delivering an address 
at the dedicatory services of a fifty-thousand-dol- 
lar high school building in the town where once 
the adobe gypsy sat on her cobblestone founda- 
tion. 

The basement of the old building Had?’ n0/win- 
dows and was used as a cell where the big boys 
imprisoned the little ones during the noon hour. 
The basement of the new is a well-equipped gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. The playground of 
the old was two streets and part of a 12x12 lot; 
the campus of the new is a ten-acre field near the 
hill on which the magnificent building stands. 
We lighted the old with tallow dips and candles; 
the new is illuminated with electricity. The old 
was heated with a stove stuffed with wood and 
brush. I remember one cold day we all turned 
out and gathered weeds to feed the ancient. fur- 
nace. In the new, the heat is furnished by,.mod- 
ern radiation. In the old sat the. wooden bucket 
with the tin dipper in it; in the new, the sanitary 
fountain gushes. In the old was the slab bench; 
in the new are hard-wood settees and opera chairs, 
The library and laboratory were things undreamed 
of in the old, while in the new provisions are made 
for both. 

And now is the psychicmomentthe hour has come 
for Utah, Utah whose name is the synonym of edu- 
cation, to have a real educational handshake with 
all her sister states, who can but ever after love 
her when once they have felt the pressure of her 
warm hand of welcome, joined with her in a na- 
tional educational banquet, rested under her Ital- 
ian skies amid her Alpine scenery, and imbibed 
her spirit of progress. 

In seeking the honor of becoming the hostess 
of the National Education Association Utah 
was indeed following her motto, “Get the best.” 

We have been favored by the presence of many 
congresses and conventions, but the coming of the 
N. E. A. promises more for us than all that has 
gone before. Think of it, a thousand score of 
eyes trained to see, and ears trained to hear; ten 
thousand heads prepared to think, and hearts to 
feel the truth, and then ten thousand tongues to 
tell what is here to “see and hear,” and feel and 
judge upon! 

The educational interests of Utah are insepar- 
able from any other interests, and, therefore, all 
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Utah should aid in this movement. Let the 
farmer not forget that the character of the in- 
habitants gives value to his farm quite as much as 
does the character of the soil; and the man of busi- 
ness must not forget the higher the civilization the 
higher the grade of everything with a price corre- 
sponding. Let the professional, and especially 
those of the teaching fraternity, bear in mind the 
coming of the great convention is to them a grand 
family gathering. Let everybody remember that 
an invasion of a country by an army with ideas has 
an effect just opposite to that oi an ordinary in- 
vasion, 
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ARNOLD BENNETT ON THE AMERICAN CHILD 
LUCY HEALD 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The persistence of disagreeable associations 
does not depend upon their being merited; as soon 
hear the term “the American child’ we 
associate it with a lamentable pertness and insub- 
ordination which all of us from experience must 
know to be an accusation not without foundation, 
though the cause may be as slight as the original 
foundation of gossip. That the elder generation 
criticises the modern child over whom it has n 
jurisdiction except the proverbial indulgence o 
grandparents must theoretically be a fact, else 
the change in educational methods would be un- 
noticed in the home life. The appeal to interest 
as the motive for industry and decorum is new 
educationally; therefore it is not strange that the 
child does not respond readily to the old incentives 
of approbation or censure. This is as much of a 
concession as I am willing to make to the current 
opinion that children are different from what they 
used to be in the memory of living people. 
Teachers hope that they are different. One of 
the most welcome of recent defences of the peda- 
gogical position is the comment on juvenile educa- 
tion made .by Arnold Bennett in his recently 
published “Your United States.” This opinion 
is suggestive if not authoritative; it will be fair, 
perhaps, to judge the critical value of this series 
of papers by Mr. Bennett’s reputation as a writer 
of fiction. His opinion, then, is worth consider- 
ing. 

We had known that our shame had been noised 
abroad (literally) and not only by Americans 
traveling in Europe. Rudyard Kipling came 
over to observe us and wrote consequently ‘‘Cap- 
tains Courageous” to exploit the American spoiled 
child of fortune; it is the story of a millionaire’s 
son redeemed by circumstances beyond the 
average experience. Now another British author 
gives us new hope; instead of merely presenting 
to us in artistic form what we already knew, or 
delineating a known type, the frequent business of 
the realist, he conveys to us a new impression. 
For our American child, it seems, is “charming” 
in spite of his “rather casual tolerance and scorn” 
for his elders. Evidently Mr. Bennett is familiar 
with the usual formula to describe the American 
child; he knew what to expect and was agreeably 
surprised. 

Since Mr. Bennett’s comments are to be found 
in a chapter on education, we teachers may take 


as we 
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the credit-to onsselves, » Mpreqvex, our, children’s 
desire for infotmation partictllarly imprefsed Mr. | 
Bennett, and if we can trust, as we do, the joke 
columns as revelations of current events, the usual 
parent is easily exhausted as a source of informa- 
tion. But Mr. Bennett noted that though the 
children were “fiercely dragging knowledge” from 
their teachers, nevertheless the latter were 
“highly communicative.” On the roof of the 
Horace Mann School, Teachers’ College, New 
York, the school which Mr. Bennett made a 
special object of study, “infants” were observed 
“grabbing at instruction.” But this, it should 
be explained, for purposes of making an average 
represents “the best juvenile education in the 
Eastern states.” A class in English composition 
in this school was rated by Mr. Bennett as “the 
best example of actual pedagogy” that he saw 
in this country, and he visited many institutions 
beside this “palace.” It is pleasant to learn from 
him that “young America” has a “fine, proud bear- 
ing,” so noticeable to a sidewalk observer that Mr. 
Bennett was interested to follow the young people 
into their schools to discover the secret of the 
superb bearing. This carriage is more acceptable 
to our affections than the proverbial impudence as- 
signed to our children. Since modern pedagogy 
has had as its aim the cultivation of the’ mind 
through interest, teachers have “made good.” Mr. 
;ennett observed “a whole class” that “might 
have been famishing” for information. Another 
class, in response to the teacher’s invitation to ask 
questions, leaped to its feet as one person. Stories 
we hear about “when I was a boy in school” deal 
usually with ingenuity in resisting information; of 
course we exclude here such cases as that of 
young Garfield sitting at the other end of the log 
from Mark Hopkins to get learning. There can 
not be a high percentage of future presidents in 
any one school. 

If Mr. Bennett is right about the “rather casual 
tolerance and scorn” for elders, something must be 
done about it. . The teacher nowadays in the es- 
timate of his pupil is not greater than his subject, 
and accepts as gracefully as possible that position. 
Of course times have changed in this respect. 
Possibly the parent will have to accommodate him- 
self, in order to be graceful, to being rated by 
juveniles as less than infallible in all things. Mr. 
Bennett emphasized the mental alertness of our 
children, and that is nothing to be regretted; 
thereby there is no inherent loss of the affections. 
But perhaps the best way to remove the remaining 
accusation against the American child would be to 
teach that in devotion the parent is to the child the 
one dependable, infallible person in the universe. 
All good parents do, I believe, accept such a posi- 
tion with self-respect and composure, regardless 
f any limitations of education in comparison with 
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thejr, children on ppen t know that, a parent 
eater in 2 


Wrote toa t +the "Horacé*Maiin School; 
“Why do you teach my boy of eight to memorize 
Browning? I can't understand Browning.” The 
teacher replied: “That is no reason why your son 
can’t.” Somehow an adjustment had to be made 
at home regarding Browning. The father 
acknowledged his mental inferiority to his son or 
congratulated the latter on his advantages, I do 
not know which. Let us hope that the son was 
respectful rather than “tolerant.” Such a fault 
is peculiarly unfortunate because it is not intelli- 
gent, and the intelligence of the American child, 
according to Mr.’ Bennett, is its promising 
characteristic. It is a pleasing novelty to find a 
good word for the notorious American child. 
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AIMS OF THE SCHOOL PERIODICAL 
WILLIAM CHARLES O’DONNELL, JR. 


Editor Teachers’ Magazine and Educational Foundation 

About 25,000 periodicals of all kinds are pub- 
lished in this country, between two and three hun- 
dred of which may be classed as “educational.” 
Numerically, therefore, we are somewhat insignifi- 
cant. Commercially the comparison is even less 
favorable. We are completely outclassed and 
cannot claim any commanding position in the 
pageant of periodical literature. Newspapers, 
magazines, popular story periodicals, trade 
journals and scientific publications fly gaudier 
colors and march nearer the band. We do not 
decorate the news stands, we do not declaim 
millions in circulation, we do not build ornate sky- 
scrapers, and few of our sanctums are fitted up in 
brass and mahogany, One newspaper in New 
York city produced a revenue during the year 1911 
of over $6,300,000. Its owner cleared an average 
of at least a million dollars a year during the 
twenty-eight years of his proprietorship. Phe- 
nomenal success has been achieved by a number of 
publishers during the last quarter of a century, 
but the educational journal has not become a con- 
spicuous medium for the amassing of great for- 
tunes. Journalistically our claim is to respecta- 
bility rather than to conspicuity. 

Aligning the school periodical with the pro- 
fessional educative forces of the country, its rela- 
tive importance is not at first discernible. That 
its position is secure and that its influence is tre- 
mendous, there can be no question. 

The uses of a school paper depend in some part 
at least upon the inclinations and abilities of the 
user. It is for the editor to speak of his aims as 
confidently as he can,as humbly as he may. At 
the risk of aping the traditional firstly, secondly, 
and thirdly, of the old-time pulpiteer, we will 
summarize the subject in three words. They are 
Equipment, Inspiration, Interpretation. 








Any training of the intellect deserves attention only so far as it rests on character— 
ina manner it proceeds from the character, because the way to the head is opened only 


through the heart.—Schiller. 
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NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING 


New England superintendents are getting to- 
gether in a way they never have before. Both of 
their association meetings this year have shown 
an active desire for active work,—a realization that 
their work is more satisfactory when they work 
as unit, each man doing his part toward increas- 
ing the efficiency of New England schools. And 
they will all gather in July at the American Insti- 
tute meeting in Bethlehem for a pleasant look back 
on the 1912-1913 year. 

The spring meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents in Boston last 
month was exceedingly worth while. Valuable 
suggestion was offered in the talks by superintend- 
ents representing Vermont, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts. And seldom 
have the speakers been asked to stand up before 
such a cross fire of significant questions as that of 
the discussion after the last paper had been read. 

Dr. Snedden’s opening address was a real call to 
work :— 


SYSTEM IN IMPROVEMENT. 

“Every educator in Massachusetts is convinced 
that educational practice, as it now prevails, is 
capable of being improved and ought to be im- 
proved. It is hoped and believed that educational 
practice is being improved, and that knowledge of 
educational principles is being advanced. It is 
evident, however, that these results, where they are 
being achieved at all, are being achieved in an un- 
systematic fashion. , 

“Education, like government, control of moral 
conduct, and religion, rests on two sciences as yet 
imperfectly developed, namely, psychology and 
sociology. Sociology must determine the aims of 
education and government. Psychology must in- 
dicate the methods of realizing them. 

“In the meantime it is possible to improve edu- 
cational theory and practice by methods already 
at hand. 

“Educational practice rests altogether too much 
upon educational custom. There is no accepted 
body of scientific principles by reference to which 
the value of innovations can be tested. The 
largest hope for the immediate future in education 
is an active interchange of knowledge and results 
obtained by people actively at work in the calling 
of education. We need organized educational ex- 
periments, a means of reporting them in a 
common terminology that will be  under- 
stood by all. We need to avoid repetition of ex- 
periments already performed. We need a machin- 
ery for co-operative effort. Our meetings should 
provide a place for the systematic exchange of in- 
formation regarding the experiments which are 
being carried on. QOur journals should develop 
a form of reporting such experiments. 

“Perhaps the most urgent need in the field: of 
experimental work is the formulation of distinct 
problems for consideration. 
be considered here today. 

“There is a wide range of further educational ex- 
periments upon which we shouid have reports 
in the near future. What kind of course in 


Some of these are to 


general science for the first year of the high school 
will prove practicable? Could we obtain better 
results in teaching penmanship, if at intervals of 
perhaps a few months we give prolonged intensive 
drill on this subject, striving in the interval to up- 
hold standards of proficiency already reached? 
Could we get better results in spelling by teaching 
the subject intensively for periods of a few—three 
or four—weeks once or twice a year? Can we find 
a way of teaching high school algebra in part 
through its applications? Can we plan a course 
in civics which, while giving pupils concrete con- 
tact with the social life of their environment, will 
also provide suitable materials for hard, painstak- 
ing study? Can we dispense with the teaching of 
arithmetic during the first year of school life? 

“These and a thousand similar questions are 
pressing for solution and it is entirely feasible for 
the schools themselves to contribute towards their 
solution, where energetic and willing leadership is 
found. 

“The great advance in educational practice dur- 
ing the next generation must be effected largely in 
the public schools themselves and under the 
direction of those who are actively engaged in ad- 
ministering the work of those schools.” 


NECESSITY FOR MINIMUM ESSENTIALS. 

In elementary education the number of facts 
which the pupil completing the grades must know 
at once, without hesitation, almost if not quite 
automatically, is astonishingly small. This is the 
theory advanced by Superintendent T. E. Thomp- 
son of Leominster, who went on to say:— 

“The facts about number are almost innumer- 
2ble, but the facts of number known to and 
necessary to the average American citizen are 
limited and can be acquired in a comparatively 
short time. The same is true of every subject in 
the school curriculum. The number of facts that 
one might find available for learning and, I am very 
sorry to say, also for teaching, about North Amer- 
ica, is truly unlimited, but the number of facts 
that the average educated American citizen knows 
about his own continent is not large. 

“There is not today in either textbook or course 
of study the definiteness and limitations that I ask 
for under minimum essentials. Both the textbook 
and the course of study include a great deal more 
and very properly, for beyond the minimum es- 
sentials we should come in contact with many 
facts that we may not be required to master in the 
same way as we do the truth that two and two 
make four. But for the sake of the teacher and 
for the sake of the pupil, facts of this latter type 
must be selected, arranged, and organized for study 
and drill. 

“The superintendent should find a limited 
definite body of knowledge that he will be sure 
onght to be taught and that he may require to be 
taught with the assurance that the teacher will 
welcome the definite task, and that the results of 
the teaching can at any time-be easily and quickly 
tested. 


“The selection, grading, and tabulating of the 
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material is not the result of untried history. 
‘Minimum Essentials’ has been carefully de- 
veloped by several years of experience and use in 
the Leominster schools.” 


MEASURING EFFICIENCY IN NEW LONDON. 

Superintendent Wheeler of New London, 
Conn., outlined a method for measuring the 
efficiency of both teachers and pupils, as follows :— 

“Quantitative methods of the measurement of 
efficiency of a school will be objected to by those 
who are satisfied with a vague impression and 
who rely chiefly upon their power to measure the 
influence of personality of the teacher. 

A school may be rated by ascertaining the work 
hours properly employed. The efficiency is ex- 
pressed in per cent. To do this the work hours 
are ascertained by multiplying the number of chil- 
dien times the hours in the observation period. 
Then the total work hours lost are ascertained by 
noting the number of pupils and the length of 
time each is idle, unemployed, imperfectly or im- 
properly employed. The inspection is directed 
toward both the recitation and = study periods. 
Subtract the total work hours lost from the total 
work hours in period observed to get the total 
work hours employed, Divide the work hours 
employed by the work hours in period observed 
and the efficiency is obtained expressed in per 
cent. The idle have no material with which to 
work ; the unemployed have material, but do noth- 
ing; the imperfectly employed fail as to the quan- 
titv of work, the speed of accomplishment is slow ; 
and the improperly employed fail as to the quality 
of work; the value of-the subject matter is not 
properly appreciated. 

“By taking the number of hours in a school day 
exclusive of the noon recess, a school that obtains 
eighty-five per cent. for an efficiency mark may be 
called an excellent school. 

“The measuring of the efficiency of a school or 
school system by the work hour formula is a mod- 
erately brief process, usually one hour will give re- 
sults, and if there is any trouble it is helpfully lo- 
cated.” 


PIONEERING IN VERMONT. 

A school should serve its community. Super- 
intendent Howe of Morrisville, Vt., believes this 
is literally true. At present the People’s Academy 
in Morrisville is the only public high school in the 
state which offers a two-year course in agriculture 
with a specially fitted teacher in charge. Super- 
intendent Howe added:— 

“We believe that the high school supported by 
public funds should give the boys and girls such 
training as will enable them to live in the com- 
munity rather than oblige them to go to the city. 
It should dignify labor and should educate the 
hands as well as the head. It should fit for life's 
work the many who do not go to college as well as 
the few who do go. 

“It is the purpose of the new agricultural de- 
partment of the academy not only to train the 
boys to become farmers in the future, but also to 
be of actual service to present farmers living in 
the community. With this end in view, we have 
asked the farmers to make use of this department, 
some of whom have responded, About fifty far- 
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mers have sent in milk to be tested by the agri- 
cultural instructor and by the class. The instruc- 
tor has given several Saturdays to supervising the 
pruning of apple orchards. On one occasion he 
has taken a Babcock tester out to a farm and 
tested the cows of the whole herd on Friday night 
and Saturday. There have also been several re- 
quests to test soils. The instructor of course 
gives his services gratuitously on these occasions. 
We have advertised this spring to test the farmers’ 
seed corn as to germinating qualities. Several 
farmers have responded.” 
NOVEL OPEN-AIR PLAN. 

Superintendent F. A. Verplanck of Manchester, 
Conn., told about the work in the open-air school 
in South Manchester, Conn. The meals for the 
children in this school are cooked and served in an 
adjacent dwelling house. This dwelling house has 
been plainly and artistically furnished as a model 
cottage. A competent teacher of domestic science 
is in charge. Under her direction girls from the 
eighth grade of a nearby grammar school are 
taught home making in all its branches. These 
girls cook and serve all meals for the pupils in the 
open-air school. The girls come in groups of five 
each and receive a two-hour lesson per week. 
Each group of girls comes at a different hour in 
erch succeeding week. In this way seventy-five 
girls per week are instructed. 

The same house is used during the winter for 
supper clubs. During the summer it is occupied 
by the nurses who have in charge the child welfare 
work. The spacious lawns are used by the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood for a playground under 
the direction of a competent caretaker during the 
summer vacation, 

THE NEW HARVARD ENTRANCE PLAN. 

Professor J. G. Hart of Harvard University be- 
ing unable to be present, Professor H. N. Davis 
took his place and spoke on “The New Plan of 
Admission to Harvard.” After outlining briefly 
the regulations and administration of the new plan, 
he discussed its present working under three 
heads :— ' 

First, any plan of admission Should afford an 
effective means of discriminating between  candi- 
dates who are well prepared to do college work 
and candidates who are not sufficiently prepared. 
From this point of view, the new plan has been 
successful. It is possible that some have been re- 
jected under this plan who might have done well, 
but to all such admission under the old plan has 
been available on the same terms as always before. 
And it is certain that all who have been admitted 
under the new plan have been of thoroughly satis- 
factory quality. Thus forty-three per cent. of the 
mid-year grades given to new plan men in the last 
two years have been honor grades (A or B) as 
compared with only twenty-five per cent. for old 
plan men; and only thirteen per cent. of the grades 
of new plan men have been unsatisfactory (D or E) 
as compared with thirty per cent. for old plan men. 
Furthermore, although the seventy-nine new plan 
men in 1911 constituted only thirteen per cent. of 
the freshman class, they won twenty-five per cent 
of the competitive scholarships, including thirty. 
three per cent. of those of the “first group,” 
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Second, the new plan was devised in the hope of 
making Harvard accessible to any good scholar 
wherever prepared. In recent years it has been 
dificult for even good scholars in public high 
schools at a distance from Boston to win admission 
to Harvard, except under heavy conditions, be- 
cause the Harvard requirements have been such 
as could be easily fulfilled only by courses of study 
planned for the purpose. All this the new plan has 
changed. It is now possible for a candidate to 
enter Harvard without conditions from the regular 
college preparatory course of almost any public 
high school in the country, provided only that he 
is of sufficiently high quality. Thus, in the last 
two years, candidates have entered Harvard clear 
under the new plan from thirty-eight schools, in- 
cluding twenty-nine public high schools, no one 
of which had ever before sent a student to 
Harvard. 

And third, the new plan was devised in the hope 
of relieving the excessive demands that had 
hitherto been made on those schools in and near 
Boston that are accustomed to send a large pro- 
portion of their graduates to- Harvard. The 
courses of study in these schools are planned 
largely with the Harvard requirements in view, 
and it has usually been necessary for a student to 
carry in his last year, or last two years, more 
work than he could do well. It was hoped that 
these schools, by swinging over to the new plan, 
could offer shorter and more effective programs, 
and do better work. In this respect the new plan 
is, as yet, largely an unfinished experiment, for but 
few of these schools have been able to avail them- 
selves of its advantages. It is hoped that means 
may soon be found to make the new plan available 
for such schools without imposing undue hardship 
o1 their weaker students and at the same time with- 
out impairing the fine record in scholarship of those 
admitted by this plan. In the meantime, while this 
experiment is being worked out, substantial relief 
has been offered to this group of schools by the 
recently announced changes in the old plan. 
These changes amount to a reduction in the num- 
ber of subjects required for clear admission, 
coupled with a requirement that a certain propor- 
tion of the subjects offered must be passed with 
more than a “merely passing” grade. These 
changes are such as to bring the old plan more in 
line with the new, and to make the transition from 
one to the other easier. 
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HENRY O. WHEELER, 


Who resigns from the superintendency of 
Burlington, Vt., after thirty-three years 
of service. 


THE NEW ORLEANS STUDY 

Tulane University and the board of education 
of New Orleans are conducting a great study of 
exceptional children. There are 30,214 children 
enrolled, and of these only eighty-one, or about 
one in 400, are so far feeble-minded that they 
should not be in the public schools. 

About one in 100 is exceptionally able or gifted. 

About 1 in 300 is incorrigible because mentally 
defective, and one in 150 of the incorrigibles are 
normal mentally. 

About 3 in 100 have defective vision; one in 100 
defective hearing; one in forty defective speech; 
one in 200 is crippled, and one in 1,500 is epileptic. 

More than twice as many boys as girls are 


feeble-minded. Fifty per cent. more boys than 
girls need special class work because of being 
backward. Nearly a third more girls than boys 


are exceptionally bright. 

Five times as many boys are incorrigible as 
girls. 

Twenty per cent. more girls than boys have de- 
fective vision. 

Forty per cent. more boys are defective in 
speech than girls. Q 

Fifty per cent. more boys than girls are crippled. 





Thou who bast taken to tbyselt the wings 
Of morning to abide 

Upon the secret places of the sea, 

And on the far islands, where tbe tide 

Visits the beauty of untrodden shores; 

Waiting for worsbipers to come to tbee 
On thy great out of doors! 

To thee #7 turn, to thee 7 make my praver, 
God of the open air, 


~—enry Van Dyke: God of the Open Air,’ 
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WHAT KIND OF GRAMMAR IN UPPER GRADES 


HORACE G, 


BROWN 


Worcester [Mass.] State Normal School. 


English grammar has been in our schools for 
more than a hundred years. It was once given 
much time, much thought and drill by teachers 
who knew English grammar well. Changes have 
come. Language study and composition have 
been given more time and attention. Grammar 
gets less and less. To-day we hardly know what 
to do. We are not agreed to put grammar wholly 
out of school. We are not agreed that it is at all 
satisfactory to anybody. Grammar is not unlike 
‘Turkey to-day. It is the sick subject of the gram- 
mar school. There is.revolt,.insurrection; yet 
there are not lacking educational diplomats who 
would retain it. But how? 

I think we may find a common starting point in 
the thought of Dr. David Snedden that the whole 
situation of education in upper grades and first 
years in high school is unsatisfactory and must be 
reconstructed. What will be done with gram- 
mar? It will either be put out or else 
greatly changed. Let us assume that changes are 


going to come both in the conception of 
English grammar and the instruction 
following that conception. I. believe 


changes should come, and according to certain 
necessary principles. If grammar is to be in the 
upper grades it must be in a perfectly natural re- 


lation to the child’s development _ of 
language in the earlier grades. The child 
has an_ instinct for language, just as 


a dog has for barking, but has, in addition, an 
instinct to think about his language as the dog 
has not. This instinct to think about language has 
been taken in language-work to mean to visualize 
the whole thought, then to speak or write it in 
customary form. This is well; but experience with 
many young people proves conclusively that one 
other thing is much lacking, namely, the power 
to visualize the picture in the meaning of single 
words. For instance, an unusually bright gradu- 
ate of a high school wrote the other day that “ ‘The 
Mill on the Floss’ is a noble, embracing restora- 
tive.” What language-work and grammar have 
not done for that young woman is indicated by the 
three words used, If, then, the emphasis on lan- 
guage-work should centre around the visualizing 
of meaning of words, as well as correct forms, 
what shall grammar study do to continue this de- 
velopment? It must continue to centre around 
visualizing the word, not its form alone,—that is 
easy,—but that unseen value, the work of the sin- 
gle word co-operating with other words to ex- 
press the total thought. This word-work, like 
meaning, is not visible to the eye, only to the 
mind, the reason. 

Not only this connection with language work 
is needed, but also much of the same naturalness, 
reasonableness, understandable quality which is 
present in all good language development. For we 


may as well admit that we are little 
better expfessers of thought than animals 
if we cannot enjoy trying to understand, 


to reason about what we are doing 
when we talk or when we write. The ability to 
see one’s mistake, or weakness, or failure in lan- 
guage, and ability to rectify it, is the great thing 
for each individual to possess. But this is just 
what is lacking in young people after all our lan- 
guage and grammar teaching. The grammar and 
language work in the future must ally itself to se- 
cure this ability. So long as the individual con- 
tinues to think about his language, to improve it, 
this can be secured (1) by emphasis on getting 
clear pictures of the central meaning of the word 
and (2) clear pictures of the “function,” or co-oper- 
ative work, of each word in the expression of 
thought. . 

The second principle which must come true 
about grammar is that it shall be daily usable 
and beneficial to anyone in his attempts to im- 
prove his use of language, It should, therefore, 
be a pleasurable use and so considered by the 
user, because there can be little or no self-improve- 
ment where the exercise is disagreeable. This will 
be very unlike the grammar of the past, for it was 
not daily used, nor daily beneficial, nor daily pleas- 
ant. 

How can these two large principles of gram- 
mar be worked out? What will grammar be like 
when we have them worked out? The study of 
words? Every English teacher should read, and 
get a view for future action from old Archbishop 
Trench and Richard Grant White, and then go 
and become a living apostle to the children. Trench 
would give the ideal goal of the study of words in 
language work. White would give the ideal of the 
simple, almost grammarless, grammar of English. 
Of course, this ideal of the teacher must be worked 
out in daily teaching, simply, clearly, concisely, 
reasonably. In this simple, clear, concise, reason- 
able grammar we can have the following:— 

A. A simple, clear understanding all the time of 
what grammar-study is like. The scientist will 
call ita new hypothesis, Just as the theory of evo- 
lution actually lies underneath the development of 
the simplest lesson in nature study to-day, so a 
correct theory of grammar will underlie the sim- 
plest attempts to explain the expression of a 
thought. What shall be the germ of this new 
grammar theory? “Growth,” live growth, not dis- 
section of the dead, analysis. How does a thought 
grow? From seed to completion? In the mind and 
then in words expressed. These are the questions 
to start with every time. The quicker we get gram- 
mar in touch with study of other living things 
about us, the better. Language is alive, let us 
study it as if it were, and not as if it were dead. 
The new grammar will be as much better than the 
old as the new nature study is better than the old 
botany with its dried specimens and classifications. 

B. The second step then in understanding 
what grammar 1s like will be getting a simple 
clear picture of how thought grows. Teacher and 





"(Continued on page 632.) 
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RHODE ISLAND’S LEADERSHIP 

Rhode Island, already among the first ten 
states in the union in the Sage Foundation scale, 
and first in the length of the school year, is sure 
to heighten her standing relatively and absolutely, 
first, because State Superintendent Walter E. 
Ranger has the ability to lead to higher things 
and the ‘confidence of the profession and the 
people which will permit him to do so, and second, 
because of the size of the state and centralized 
population it can be done. 

Mr. Ranger in his automobile can go to any 
part of the state before schools open in the morn- 
ing and go home after they close in the afternoon. 
That is a great asset when it comes to skilled su- 
pervision, 

There are but 140 one-room schools in the state, 
no more than in many a county in other states. 
This enables the state superintendent to give per- 
sonal expert supervision to any of them that need 
it. 

Rhode Island is an eminently prosperous state 
withal, so that salaries are good. 

Rhode Island was the first or second state in 
the union to provide state pensions for the teach- 
ers, setting a pace as to time and a standard as 
to law which is being followed in the attempts of 
other states to enact pension laws. 

Rhode Island has long been in the forefront 
educationally. She had the first “survey” of 
public schools in the United States. It may be 
a little late to report it, but some seventy years 
ago the legislature of Rhode Island made an ap- 
propriation for a survey of educational condi- 
tions by Henry Barnard. His report was made 
to the legislature in a public meeting in the Rep- 
resentative hall. The report was accepted by the 
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legislature by a virtually unanimous vote. A 
state department of education was established and 
Dr. Henry Barnard was elected as state commis- 
sioner of education. 

The present commissioner of education, Walter 
E. Ranger, has many achievements to his credit 
and has had many evidences of legislative and pub- 
lic confidence in his administration, but the latest, 
and in some respects the best evidence thereof, 
is the appropriation of $5,000 a year to be used 
for the schools of the state whenever, wherever, 
and however he may think wise. This is enabling 
him to do some vital things for very poor com- 
munities that have hitherto been impossible. 
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NEW YORK SUPERVISORS REPLY 

The board of supervisors of New York city has 
made a “Reply” to that portion of the Hanus-EI- 
liott report of the School Inquiry which says “the 
board of superintendents fulfills no useful pur- 
pose and should be abolished.” 

The “Reply” is one of the most complete studies 
of an educational proposition that has been 
published in the United States in seventy-five 
years, 

The “Reply” appears to prove that the part of 
the “Inquiry” with which it deals “is inconsistent 
and misleading, and is, moreover, unfair and un- 
just in its conclusion.” 

It is cause for sincere regret that only 500 copies 
are printed. It should have been issued by 
thousands, because it is much more far-reaching 
in its mission than New York city. It is a mes- 
sage of greater significance than the freakishness 
of the year 1912-13. The United States Bureau 
of Education would render the cause of educa- 
tion an inestimable service if it would publish as 
one document the Hanus-Elliott report and this 
“Reply” and give that document national circu- 
lation. Unless the United States bureau or the 
board of education of New York issues such a 
public document no time should be lost in hav- 
ing it done by some publishing house. The two 
documents should go out together, although the 
“Reply” quotes from the report so fully as to 
make it an intelligent discussion of the entire 
situation. 

It is only fair to say that the “Report” is not 
as silly as it is made to appear in the “Reply.” 

If any one was led to think, in reading the 
Hanus-Elliott Report, that the board of super- 
vision lacks virility he will be promptly disabused 
of any such notion when he reads the “Reply.” 

Get one of the 500 copies if possible and help 
on the demand for an adequate supply of both 
documents. 
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RESIGNATION OF MR. GREENWOOD 
James M. Greenwood, superintendent of 
schools of Kansas City, Missouri, for thirty-nine 
years, has resigned for the purpose of writing, lec- 
turing and traveling. Mr. Greenwood has been 
fortunate in his investments and can well afford 
to enjoy life leisurely hereafter. 
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No other man has ever been superintendent of 
so large an American city for so many years as 
has he, and in all those years there has been no 
friction with his board of education or with the 
public and no appreciable disturbance with the 
teaching or supervising force in that time. In 
every way his administration has been excep- 
tional. For a quarter of a century and more he 
has been prominent in the affairs of the National 
Education Association. No man has ever been 
more so. It is cause for. rejoicing that he can take 
life leisurely, that he can stop when he has the af- 
fectionate regard of his city, while he can be of 
great service to the educational public. 
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BRANNER SUCCEEDS JORDAN 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, the only president that 
Stanford University has known, is succeeded by 
J. C. Branner, hitherto vice-president and acting- 
president in the absence of Dr. Jordan. The po- 
sition of chancellor of the university has been cre- 
ated for the retiring president, who will devote 
his time largely to the promotion of peace as the 
official chief of one of the great World Peace or- 
ganizations—the Peace League endowed by Ed- 
win Ginn. 

The whole civilized world knows Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, his unsurpassed ability, his superb 
nobility of character and achievement. No tribute 
could add to the universal public appreciation. 
His own statement presents all the facts :— 

“In the interests of the larger duties toward the 
university, and toward the public, | have ex- 
pressed to the board of trustees the wish to be re- 
lieved so far as may be from routine duties of the 
presidency. 

“In appreciation of this wish, and for the ex- 
press purpose of allowing me to represent more 
fully the university in its functions toward the 
public, and the relation of the university to edu- 
cational agencies outside the university itself, the 
board of trustees has created the new office of 
chancellor of the university. 

“The position of president will be filled by Dr. 
John Casper Branner, my intimate friend for forty- 
three years, my academic colleague for twenty- 
nine years, and as vice-president of the university 
for fifteen years my closest administrative associ- 
ate. An acceptable division of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities has been made. 

“In accepting the chancellorship and withdraw- 
ing from the immediate direction of administra- 
tive affairs, I shall abate no part of my interest 
in the university to which I have given the best of 
my life, and to which I hope the best that remains 
will also be dedicated. In placing the immediate 
control in the hands of one of the ablest of Ameri- 
can scholars, one of the most successful of teach- 
ers and most loyal of men, I am sure that the 
board of trustees has made no mistake. So long 
as Dr. Branner shall direct its affairs the univer- 
sity will continue and develop the highest pur- 
poses of its founders, and of our colleagues, who, 
through twenty-two eventful years, have main- 
tained and carried forward its standards and 
ideals. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 

Within a few days President C. T. C. Whit- 
comb will announce the program for the Bethle- 
hem meeting of the A. I. I. in full detail. He al- 
ready announce$ the following as among the 
speakers: Dr, L. H. Gulick, New York City; 
President L. H. Murlin of Boston Univer- 
sity; State Superintendent H. C. Morrison, New 
Hampshire; Commissioner David Snedden, 
Masachusetts; Professor A. Duncan Yocum, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Superintendent F. B. 
Dyer, Boston; Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Boston; 
James L. Tryon, secretary Massachusetts Peace 
Society; Miss Florence L. Leadbetter, principal 
Trade School for Girls, Boston; Professor Philip 
Van Ness Myers, Ohio; Superintendent H. A. 
Brown, Colebrook, N. H.; W. C. Crawford, Mas- 
ter Boys’ Trade School, Boston; Wallace E. Ma- 
son, Keene, N. H., Normal school; Deputy Com- 
missioner William Orr, Massachusetts; O. A. 
Morton, Massachusetts Agricultural College; A. E. 
Winship, and others who are “doing things” in the 
educational world. 

Their subjects are those which will appeal to 
administrators and teachers of all grades. 
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BARR, AN EDUCATIONAL CHIEF 


James A. Barr, the prince of educational pro- 
moters, has been appointed chief of education of 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
This is in addition to his former appointment on 
conventions and societies. The two work to- 
gether so naturally, and he has such a genius for 
promoting, that he can carry both with compara- 
tive ease. Indeed, the work of the Bureau of Con- 
ventions and Societies is so far along in _ its 
achievement that he can now give most of his en- 
ergy to the department of education, which is to 
distance anything else ever attempted. I saw 
the floor of the Education building with five acres 
of floor space. At Chicago the whole educational 
forces of America made an heroic fight for space 
and had to be content with a fraction of a build- 
ing, and that mostly upstairs. We could get 
slight appreciation or attention from the manage- 
ment, but now education is to be the great feature. 
It is not only to have a vast building of its own, 
but it is to be in evidence in many other buildings. 
Mr. Barrhas already had 110 meetings officially 
scheduled for the Panama-Pacific and it is two 
years off. Our readers do not need tobe told of 
Mr. Barr’s achievements, as he has been in evi 
dence in these columns as much as any other man 
in the past twenty years. He was for twenty 
years superintendent of Stockton, and few men 
have done as much for the schools of any city 
as he did for Stockton. 

As president of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation nine years ago he had an enrollment of 
6,000, the largest ever known in any state up to 
that time. For the past two years Mr. Barr has 
been secretary of the state association and 
manager of the Sierra Educational News, mak- 
ing a brilliant success of both. 

It means much to the cause of education to 
have Mr. Barr in charge of this work. 
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FELLOWS SUCCEEDS TAYLOR 


Dr. George E. Fellows succeeds Dr. Albert R. 
Taylor as president of James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Illinois. Dr. ‘taylor has laid good foun- 
dations for the university, has carried it through 
its early years, and has retired while still able to 
enjoy retirement. Dr. Fellows gave the Univer- 
sity of Maine a prominence previously unknown. 
Its development under his administration was 
never excelled, to say the least, by any other 
Eastern university. 
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SPOKANE 


All honor to Spokane for her steadfastness and 
loyalty. It has not always been thus with Spo- 
kane, but she is entitled to all honor now, for she 
has re-elected Superintendent Bruce M. Watson 
for a three-year term and has increased his sal- 
ary to $4,500, a raise of $500. She has also re- 
elected both high school principals, Henry M. 
Hart and R. T. Hargreaves, increasing their sal- 
aries to $3,300. 
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“SPARK PLUGS” 


Superintendent P. W. Horn has an _ un- 
usual gift of seeing things at the right angle, at 
the right time, and of speaking about them in the 
right way. His New Year greeting to his 
teachers and friends was one of the characteristi- 
cally bright and sensible utterances of this clear 
headed, alert minded, gifted writer, and we print 
it this week because all of our readers will enjoy 
it. “Spark Plugs” is the title. Don’t miss it. 








Here’s wishing the National Education Asso- 
ciation a good year everyway. It is to be a critical 
year. May the crisis be met wisely and may its 
triumph over conditions be complete. 


To succeed the late Andrew S. Draper as com- 
missioner of the state of New York will call for 
the best effort of the best educators in America. 


Unless school book publishers stop fighting each 
other, all states will go into the publishing busi- 
ness. 

Political degeneracy was never so rampant edu- 
cationally in the country as a whole as in 1913. 

Utah’s welcome to the educational world will 
be both exterisive and intensive. 


The professional summer schools will be much 
larger than ever before. 


Superintendent Greenwood’s resignation is the 
great surprise of the season. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


Artificiality is yielding to reality more than 
ever. 


Peace makers should get busy. 
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WHAT KIND OF GRAMMAR IN UPPER GRADES 
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pupil will see it as clearly as they see a shoe grow 
to completidn under the co-operative work of sev- 
eral makes of contributory parts; or as a plant 
grows when sun, rain, heat, food, etc., work to that 
end. In a word, we shall picture co-operative 
word-work ending in growth of a living thing—a 
thought. This will be seen first in simplest 
thoughts where there are no clauses or phrases, 
then where these groups are present. Then slowly, 
clearly, simply we shall see what complete 
thought-work is and see how it varies in make-up 
as the thought varies or, to use the technical term, 
how the “sentence form” varies with the thought. 

C.. We shall, in the grammar of the future, lay 
great stress upon the few simple essentials and 
master them just as we do in nature study and ele- 
mentary science in the same grade. Interest, ob- 
servation, proving the truth of a few essential laws 
of growth, will be the teacher's main method. 
Not until this is mastered shall we pass to classi- 
fication. In other words, there will be two dis- 
tinct stages of our teaching, each carefully devel- 
oped. We shall not undertake the second until 
the first is clearly mastered, and mastered in rea- 
son, not in memory. 

D. The later stage in grammar study, where 
we begin to study inflection—and sub-classes— 
will have courageous common-sense, reconstruc- 
tion. -We shall keep the number of classes small. 
There will be no classes unless the learner can 
really see the reason for them, and the use of them, 
in his improvement of his language. 

E. We shall, therefore, have not only fewer 
terms, but those we have will have the best possi- 
ble name. There is no reason why in a given state 
or city the nomenclature in. grammar could not be 
completely altered, if thought best. We change in 
other things, from one type of writing to another, 
from one nomenclature in singing to another. 
There is no complaint where we want to do it. The 
complaint of “impossible” usually comes when we 
are afraid the thing is surely possible and we 
must thwart it. The new grammar will have a 
new common-sense terminology. 

F. The new grammar will be uniform in its 
plan, purpose, and terminology over a given state 
—by means of co-operation of state boards, super- 
intendents, normal schools, and textbook pub- 
lishers. We shall expect to make the change after 
experiment and conference, but at a given time, 
when once ready, all together. This is foreshad- 
owed by the plan already being tried in the pam- 
phlets on rural schools issued by the Massachu- 
setts state board. 

G. There will be a new course of study and 
new textbooks just as is going on in other sub- 
jects. [ mean really new textbooks, not old 
ones with new names. 

H. The new course of study in grammar, 
the new textbooks, and the new method will all 
be influenced by the best guidance of psychology 
and child study. That grammar is for the de- 
velopment of the logical faculty will not probably 
be claimed. Formal discipline of the mind is not 
in fashion just now. Simply thinking about our 
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use of English in the right way will help to make 
our English more effective, will be the claim. 

I. The new grammar will study children’s 
thoughts and language more than the thoughts of 
philosophers and poets. “Paradise Lost’ will not 
be learned in the grammar class. The new gram- 
mar will appeal to the child’s love of knowing 
why, his interest, enjoyment, his activity in his 
normal-native childhood. 

We should have state-wide conference and co- 
operation, We should get the best educational opin- 
ion of experts. Normal schools must train young 
teachers and superintendents teachers in service 
until all are capable. The textbook publishers must 
co-openate to get written and on the market the 
books which we need. 


_——- % a 


— 


UNCERTAINTY OF EXAMINATIONS 


Great interest has been shown in the experiment with 
examination marks made by Superintendent 'H. L. Eby 
of Alliance, Ohio. An arithmetic test was given in the 
eighth grade, and one of the papers was sent to all the 
eighth-grade teachers in the city with a request they 
grade it as if it were of a pupil in their own classes. 
As shown by the table below, the resulting percentages 
ranged from forty to ninety-three. What would be the 
results of a similar experiment elsewhere? Here are 
the tests, answers, and grades:— 


GRADES GIVEN BY THE RESPECTIVE 
TEACHERS. 





(1) Tabulated by taking the lowest grade first: 
40 (lf in daily work). 
50, 50, 54. 
60, 62, 63, 68, 65, 66, 67, 67, 68. 
71, 74, 74, 75, 75, 76, 76, 77, 78, 78, 78, 78, 78, 79, 79, 
79, 80, 80, 81, 81, 82, 82, 88, 84, 84, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 87, 87, 88, 88. 89, 90, 90, 92, 93. 


(2) By grades, putting lowest per cent. of that grade 


first; 
Ist grade 74, 78, 80, 81, 83, 84, 84. 
2nd 67, 75, 76, 78, 79, 84, 92. 


3rd “~—sOB A, 65, 74, 76, 78, 86, 87, 88. 
4th “ 62, 67, 68, 78, 79, 80, 88. 
5th “ 63, 78, 79, 81, 85, 90. 

6th “ 40, 60, 63, 66, 71, 82, 93. 
7th “ 50, 77, 82, 83, 87, 87. 

8th “ 50, 75, 89, 90. 


(3) By schools: 








Fag GRADES . 
Building. I. mise. ov, v. Me +See Vee 
D. 0nse eeu 78 — 86 67 63 = &&2 87 89 
2) re 80 79 74 88 85 63 82 50 
RB i, tees 74 75 76 78 78 66 77 75 
ere fun © © 2 es 
.) rae 82 67 =—s« 65 62 40 - 83 st 
a) Pe 81 8404 a’ 79 71 bis 
WIG is.233 84 78) 8 68 81 +3 50 
Cie, we iclate 8 76 £78 80 am ne i 
1. Statement: Find the amount of the following bill:— 
1) Ibs. of sugar @ 10c per Ib. $1.00 
6 “ tea ee 5.28 
8 “ coffee a: ee 2.56 
13 * * queen * ite" * 1.38 
20:: “ae Swe ae 90 





Correct result, $11.12 


Child’s solution:— 


10 Ibs. of sugar @10c = $1.00 
oe" a “8c = 6&2 
g * © @allee “ Be = BE 
12 “ currants “ 11%c = 1.35 
10 * rice = tin =— 90 

$11.06 
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2. Statement: Find the cost of fencing a square field 
containing 10 acres at $1.20 per rod. 
Correct result, $192. 
Child’s solution:— 

10 X 160 = 1,600 sq. rds. 
1,600 = 40 length of one side. 

40 X 4 = 160 rods, distance around field. 
160 X $1.20 = $8 Ans. 


3. Statement: I placed $512 at interest for 2 years 4 
months at 6%. How much money would be due 
me at the end of that time? 

Correct result, $583.08. 
Child's solution:— 
$512 X .06 = $30.72 interest for 1 year 
$30.72 X 2 = $61.44 interest for 2 years. 
$10.24 = interest for 4 months. 
$61.44 + $10.24 = $71.68, what would be due me. 


4. Statement: An agent sold tea on a commission of 
234%, and sent to his employer $875.25 as the net 
proceeds of one week’s sales. What were the 
average daily sales? 

Correct result, $150. 


Child's solution:— 


Let 100% = total amount. 

100% — 2%% = 97%4% net proceeds. 
9714% = $875.25. 

1% = $9. 

100% = $900, total amount sold, 
$900 + 6 = $1.50, daily sales. 

. Statement: An agent charged 4% for selling 750 acres 
of land at $20 per acre. “What was his com- 
mission? 

Correct result, $600. 

Child’s solution:— 

750 acres @ $20 per acre = $15,000. 
$15,000 X .04 = $6,000, his commission. 


6. Statement: A merchant lost 25% by selling flour at 
$6 per barrel. If he had sold it at $9 per barrel, 
what would have been his gain per cent.? 

Correct result, 12%%. 


Child’s solution:— 
Let 4-4 = Cost; 25% = 4;44— % = & sell- 
ing price. 
%=— $6; % = $2; 4-4 = $8 cost per barrel; 
$9 — $8 = $1.00 gain. 
$1.00 divided by $8 = 12%4%, his gain. 


7. Statement: A grocer lost 5% in selling a 50-Ib. tub 


of butter for $15.20. What did the butter cost 
per pound? 
Correct result, 32c. 


Child’s solution:— 
Let 100% be cost of butter; 100% — 5% = 95%, 
selling price; a 
1% = $.16; 100% = $16, cost ‘of butter. 
$16 divided by 50 = 32c per pound. 


8. Statement: I invest $7,000 in 4% stock at 103%. What 
will be my annual income? 
Correct result, $271.19. 


Child’s solution:— 
$7,000 divided by 103% = $6,779.66. 
$6,779. X .04 = $271.19, income. 


9. Statement: A merchant received $150 as his com- 
mission, at 2%%, for purchasing 1,200 barrels of 
flour. What was the price per barrel? 

Correct result, $5. 


Child’s solution:— 


$159 divided by 2% 
$6,000 divided by 1, 20) = 


19. Statement: A 2-gallon measure of molasses lacks 
3 pints of being full. What is the molasses worth 
at 80 cents per gallon? 
Correct result, $1.30 


= $6,000, cost of floun 
$5, cost per barrel. 


Child’s solution:- 
®? gallons = 16 pints — 3 pints = 18 pints. left 
8 divided by 80 = 10c per pint cost 
18 X 10 = $1.30, value of molasses per gallon 
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STUDY OF PICTURES—(X.) 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


Three of the pictures for use this month are as 
representative of the period in which we live 
and the work of the painters of the pres- 
ent time as is the fourth of the times and 
art methods of the day and environment of our 
ancestors. 

During the first week there is to be used “The 
Butterfly Hunters” (F. Dvorak). 

The younger pupils will be charmed with it 
because it repeats one of their own experiences. 
They will enthusiastically tell of the butterflies 
they have seen at the park, or in the fields; and 

















BUTTERFLY HUNTERS.—F. Dvorak 


possibly someone may have seen, or even knows 
the “Butterfly Man,” for the naturalist is abroad 
all over the land in these days of awakening 1n- 
terest in and appreciation of nature. When the 
children have finished their little “tells” hold the 
best of all their thought by weaving it into 
simple story. . 

Older pupils will enjoy the beauty of the pic- 
ture because of purity of the thought implied and 
the simplicity of arrangement. By suggestion a 
story of summer-holiday life in the country may 
be brought out, or direct questions may be asked: 
Where are these children, and what are they ex- 
amining? How did they catch it? Does it look 
like a home-made net? This implies what? (They 
have some experience of out-door life.) © Why 
did they not use a hat for snaring the butterfly? 
Is a child of the size of this boy able to catch an 
insect on the wing without harming it? Why 
should anyone wish to catch butterflies? Cai 
one learn all about them by watching them as 
they fly from place to place? Why not? Why 15 
it desirable to learn about the living things and 
creatures surrounding us? (To be broad in 
knowledge is to come into the deep sympathy 
and understanding that makes for fine woman 
and manhood. Enlarge upon this.) What will 
the boy do after his companions have carefully 
looked at his treasure? Could it be kept alive 


and in good condition unless set free very soon? 
(Butterflies are so nearly creature of air and 
sunshine that their own way of living amore 


blossoming things is the true life for them.) As 





far as desirable make a study of the life-historv 
of the butterfly. 

The picture is so exquisitely natural it is almost 
needless to analyze it from a viewpoint of work- 
manship; but emphasis should be made upon th 
wonderful insight that the artist possessed of na 
ture’s ways, of childhood and its expression of 


THE HAYMAKERS.—Louis Emile Adan 


wondering, pleased expectancy, and the grave 
bearing of a naturalist in embryo. 

Constructively, it is satisfying. The artist has 
used the three-form grouping, which is the most 
difficult, but has so caught childhood’s naturai 
manner of drawing together and posing that 
workmanship seems to have no part in the actual 
painting. The sketch of fields in the background 
is indicative of unlimited space, the freedom and 
enjoyment not to be had in the inshut life of the 
town. 

Let the ethical interpretation of “Hunt no liv- 
ing thing” be made by the pupils themselves ; and 
also associate with the picture the thought that 
everything though seemingly useless has never- 
theless its own place and use in the scheme of the 
universe. 

“The Haymakers” (Louis Emile Adan).— 


To the younger children say: Have you ever 
seen anything like that which this woman ts us- 
ino? Of what is it made? Why are not the teeth 


of metal \re the teeth arranged on all hay 
rakes as they are on this? (Notice when next 


you go to the park, or country, or look in the 
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windows of hardware stores and try to find out.) 
Is there any other way of raking up the hay? 
Has the woman raked and piled all that pile be- 
side her? Is she strong? Is she resting? Why 
does she wear an apron? Is her clothing iike 
that of the other work-a-day women we have seen 
in pictures? (Probably this one helps in the fields 
only when there is much to be done in a short 
time. While the weather is sunny and dry the 
hay must be cured, and often it is necessary to 
work hard and fast to race a rain-cloud. Speak 
of the added labor a rainstorm causes in hay- 
making time.) Where is all the hay to be put? 
(Describe loading.) For what is it used? (Men- 
tion uses other than for food for stock.) Would 
you like to be in this hayfield? What would you 
do? (Yes, help rake, have a hay-fight, and maybe 
ride on the load to the barn.) Can you tell what 
season it must be? 

The older pupils should analyze the picture bv 
describing it each in his own way, following sug- 
gestions of the teacher concerning the back a:d 
foreground, massing of trees to throw into re- 
lief the figure, breaks in the foliage to modiiy 
sombre effect that a thick growth of evergreens 
would make, and to give an idea of extent of the 
holdings of the landowner; pose of woman sug- 
gestive of superb vigor, even at the moment of 
suspension of labor, and most indicative of the 
artist’s power; the pile of hay which shows the 
wiry, springy quality peculiar to hay when 
freshly cured, volute of skirts as the apron string 
is being knotted, costume which suggests she is 
not a régular field-worker. 

Decide whether the artistic value is increased 
or lessened by the introduction of the figure. 
Did the artist construct the picture around the 
figure, or add it as the accentuation of the scene: 
or was the aim to produce a fine picture to appeal 
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to the eye and create pleasant thought and arouse 
recollections of by-gone days? 

With this work lead the pupils to apply the 
thought of willing service and that conveyed by 
“Make hay while the sun shines.” 

“Low Tide” (P. Baudit)—This for obvious 
reasons follows as a companion study to the Adan, 

The younger pupils should be asked to teil 
what they see; where the hay was cut; why and 
how brought here; where, maybe, to be carried, 
and the reason for using oxen, manner of load- 
ing; kind of boat, how anchored, and why this is 
possible. Explain about the tide, flats, marshes, 
and bringing the hay down river from the farm. 
Make as much of a story of country-life as pos- 
sible, showing the necessity for exchange of 
farm-products and man’s labor. 

Direct older pupils to describe the dominaut 
feature and why it dominates. Does action al- 
ways attract first and most? How has man 
utilized waterways? Why not have carted the hay 
from the place where cured to the user? Speak 
of taking advantage of the tide’s going and coni- 
ing. 

Is the background of any special significance? 
(Natural one for such a locality.) What is indi- 
cated by location of the sun? Is it likely such 
work would be done at sun-down? Why? What 
are those low, rambling buildings? (A home 
place because smoke is arising from the chimncy. 
Maybe. Could by any chance some industry be 
carried on in such a loosely built group of build- 
ings?) Is it probable that this is the true repre- 
sentation of some real scene? Is it a marine, 
landscape, or what? (Allow each pupil to name 
it as he pleases.) Do you like it? Why? As the 
answer, expect a combination of story and de- 
scription. 

The picture suggests man’s knowledge of na- 





LOW TIDE.— P. Baudit 
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ture’s laws and their application to requirements 
of his labor, and accentuates the thought of the 
dependence of man upon nature, and the interdc- 
pendence of all living creatures. The truth, “No 
one thing alone stands” may be applied by. the 
pupils to the picture, and to their own daily ex- 
periences. 
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seem to be the attack, or is “mad lust” in ‘‘fulb 
sway’? What is the reason for thinking so? 
What position is held by the home-people? How 
can that be told? What about the banner bear- 


ing the pine-tree emblem? (Explain.) Why is 
the battle represented as raging at the left? (Ex- 


plain location of the elevation in relation to the 





RATTLE OF BUNKER HILL.—Jobn Trumbull 


That some knowledge of the painters of these 
modern pictures may be gained, direct the pupils 
to make inquiries at their home-town library, to 
read newspaper accounts of art exhibitions, and 
to search in.current..magazines. for information 
of these living workers. If a desire to extend the 
picture-study beyond the schoolroom is fostered 
he cultivation of mind and heart will be increased 
in beauty and strength, and as time passes he- 
come a source of uplift as well as enjoyment. 

“The Battle of Bunker Hill’ (John Trumbuli). 
—With the younger pupils refer to “Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride,” recall the encounter at Lexington 
and show how all led to this battle. Bring out a 
description of the place and day's, doings; visit 
the battleground if possible; describe the monu- 
ment erected upon the site, and show pictures cf 
it. Be certain that everyone has a clear under- 
standing of the connection of this battle with all 
events relating to the life of the colonies. The 
historical pictures are to mean much more to 
pupils than a work which is the creation of man’s 
brain and hand cunning. Make strong a realiza- 
tion of the expenditure of the various forces uf 
our ancestors to win freedom and the right to 
float the Stars and Stripes. Connect our nationai 
songs with the picture and deepen patriotism and 
loyalty to as near reverence as it is possible to de. 

Begin the study with the advanced pupils by 
asking: Is such an event ever justifiable? Why? 
Could this one have been avoided? How? (Show 
how a chain of events culminated in this battle, 
and decide if this is a general rule.). Does this 


water, and tell how the artist—young in his art- 
endeavor at the time—made a plan of the site and 
used it some years later as a guide for the struc- 
ture of his painting. The picture is, therefore, 
true. to the time and occasion.) Note the apparel, 
and speak of the custom just adopted of painting 
the models for the figures in pictures garbed in 
the garments actually worn in the event being 
represented. Compare fire-arms) and _ other 
weapons with modern war appliances; notice lack 
of cavalry, the hand-to-hand fighting, and the 
fiendish facial expression denoting to what depths 
of degradation war reduced human nature. Con- 
sider whether opposing forces were well matched 
in equipment, experience in fighting, and knowi- 
edge of war-tactics. How about courage and 
moral stamina? Which counts more, the latter 
or material fitness? Is there ever an approach to 
equality in these particulars? Would war in any 
degree be more justifiable if they were? Close 
the analysis by relating the historical story of the 
day, and lead every pupil to understand the mean- 
ing of “Who breaks must pay,” and also to be- 
lieve that willing service for one’s country is one 
of the greatest acts, even though it be sacrifice in 
one sense, that man can offer. 

Trumbull, who was born in Connecticut iu 
1756, was trained for other than an art-career; 
but the art-instinct was so strong that after serv- 
ing as teacher and soldier he went to London to 
study in the studio of Benjamin West—an Ameri- 
can who had become a celebrated artist, and made 
London his home-place. Trumbull’s first work 
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was portraiture, but he became in time—partly 
from inclination and somewhat through influence 
—the painter of the historical events of his own 
country. He was a hard worker, and his numer- 
ous works are to be found to-day in the public 
buildings of some of our large cities. Of them 
all this, which we have been considering, is his 
strongest. 

Throughout the year allow freedom in choos- 
ing the pictures for individual work; but not until 
the mind has been trained to an attitude of re- 
spect for all pictures—old as well as modern. 

The study for the year should have trained tv 
a better understanding of historical events, the 
necessity for perpetuating them, loyalty to cur 
flag, and the desirability of keeping clear in the 
mind the reasons for disturbances between na- 
tions, and the creating of a desire to discover a 
practical means of avoidance of war, and the es- 
tablishment of universal peace. 

Also, there should have been acquired an 
ability to discriminate between the true and the 
false in art, to discover the dominant thought and 
the means by which the artist wrought. 

But of most importance should be the sowimg 
of the moral seed, which will germinate, mature, 
and serve as a better standard of material use- 
fulness and moral rectitude for all time. 


0-00.00 


Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., 
May 8, 1913. 
f Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


than twenty-five 


Gentlemen: As a subscriber of more 
years’ continuance, kindly do me a favor. 

Will you make inquiry through the columns of the 
whether any teacher has ever 
.dopted a method of teaching ancient history by or- 
ganizing the history class into some ancient legislative 
assembly, like the Roman Senate, or Athenian Ecclesia, 
or any other ancient legislative body? Also kindly ask 
f any teacher, who has tried the above mentioned 
scheme for teaching ancient history, will offer any sug- 


Journal to ascertain 


gestions in regard to sources of information needed to 
put such plan into execution. 
I am tired of the old methods of teaching ancient 
history to beginners, and shall gladly welcome any light 
n the subject. 
Thanking you for your kindness in advance, I am 
Yours very truly, 
Theodore P. Farr, 
Teacher of Ancient History, 
Proctor Academy. 


Answer.—The editor can say that the Latin class in 


Twin Falls, Idaho, is doing precisely that, and the class 
in the Latin hour is the Roman Senate. 

Around the room are strung a vast array of instances 
in the daily and weekly papers and magazines of the use 
f classical references whose meaning is lost unless one 


1 


knows their significance. In the last presidential cam- 
paign many cartoons and caricatures were of classic sig- 
So great is the interest in Latin in the Twin 
that the class unanimously petitioned the 
1 to let them study Greek. 


nificance. 
Falls 


board 


class 


of educatior 
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BOOK TABLE 
A SOURCE BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by Arthur D. Innes. Cambridge (Eng.): Uni- 
versity Press. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. &vo. 883 pp. Price, $1.25. 


The study of origins is a favorite study with many to- 
day. The story of the past to them is fascinating. And 
here is a capital work that leads one back to the early 
days of England, and presents the stirring happenings 
of those days, as told by those who had some conspicu- 
ous pjace and part in them, or who knew of them inti- 
mately enough to write of them with accuracy, This 
work is the first volume of what is intended to be a se- 
ries, and covers the period of English history between 
597 and 1603 A. D, Here we meet with Alfred, the 
Danish and Norman invasions, Becket, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, Warwick the king-maker, and many other per- 
sonages and events down to the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. The editor has made excellent selections, and 
these of figures and experiences that once were famous 
and that appealed to the imagination and heart of all 
the people who heard of them. It is as neat a piece of 
editorial work as we Have seen for many a day 





SWEDISH SONG 
and Greta Kohler. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Illustrated. 95 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Sweden has been peculiarly successful in gymnastic 

games that are at once recreative and educative. They 

have been popular in Sweden for a long time, and are 
proving so in this country since some of our schools have 
become acquainted with them. In 1910 Miss Kéohler 
while on a visit to New York trained some oi the school 
children of that city in the games which she taught in 
the schools of Naas in Sweden, and their exhibition 
gave deserved delight. Miss Kastman has been a 
teacher in the high schools of New York, and she has 
greatly aided the introduction of these Swedish games 
in this country. This work tells all about the games in 
text, gives the music of the songs that are used by them, 
and with numbers of beautiful illustrations shows the 
positions of the Swedish children as they play them. 

All who are interested in children’s games should have 

this work, which, as we understand it, is the only one of 


GAMES. By Valborg Kastman 


Cloth. 8vo. 


its kind in print at present in America. Its possibili- 

ties for the playground and the home are great. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF STORIES FOR THE 
STORY-TELLER. By Fanny E. Coe, teacher of 
English in the Boston Normal school. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 12mo, 209 pp. 


Price, 80 cents, net. 

“The First Book of Stories,” by Miss Coe, gave so 
much satisfaction that she has ventured upon a second 
book, with some thirty-five storiés in all, one-fourth of 
which are original, and the others carefully gleaned 
from various sources, making altogether a group that 
for excellence it would be difficult to duplicate. The 
stories are intended for use in the second grade, when 
the children have not lost their interest in folk-stories 
and fairy tales, but when they begin to find deep interest 
in stories of real life. So the collector has gathered 
tales of child heroes, adult heroes, and animals. Of 
these latter there is “Hans the Shepherd Boy.” “Na- 
than and the Bear,” “The Honest Farmer,” “Lincoln's 
Unvarying Kindness,” and several others. Such are 
chosen for their moral value, and will certainly com- 
mend themselves to teachers and to all friends of the 
little folk, as aids to right conceptions of life. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE OF TO-DAY AND YES- 


TERDAY: By Nevin O. Winter. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. Cloth. IJlustrated. 487 pp. Price, 
$3.00, net. 

Americans know but little of Russia. A good deal 


has been written of the country, but this has all been 
either sensational and unreliable or purely historical, 
and the few travel sketches have been incomplete. Rus- 
sia lies out of. the beaten path of tourists, and Americans 
have mot gone to Russia. Russians have come to 
America, but they have told us little of their former 
home. Nevin O. Winter has done more than anyone 
else to make Russia real to American readers. He 
visited every important section of European Russia, and 
had some unusual opportunities for imvestigation. And 
his “Russian Empire of To-day and Yesterday” shows 
that he made extensive studies in the history of the enor- 
mous empire, “the Land of Riddles.” His story of the 
growth of Russia is a startling one, full of surprises. 
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His description of the country is realistic, and is illus- 
trated with more than sixty uncommonly good photo- 
gravures. The existing social, economic, and political 
problems of the empire are easily comprehended after 
reading the first few chapters in his book. Chapter Six- 
teen on the educational system, or lack of educational 
system, in Russia will interest our readers. Russia, he 
tells us, has a very long road to travel yet in the mat- 
ter of education to catch up with America. It is doubt- 
ful if as much money is spent on elementary schools by 
the Russian government as is devoted to that purpose by 
Greater New York alome. Teachers’ salaries range from 
fifty to one hundred dollars a year. 


COLLEGE LIFE. Essays reprinted from “School, 
College, and Character” and “Routine and Ideals.” 
By Le Baron Russell Briggs, dean of the faculty of 
arts, Harvard University. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 12mo. 124 pp. rice, 
35 cents. 

This volume includes two essays and two addresses 
and includes such parts of the books indicated above as 
Professor Briggs regards as suitable for college stu- 
dents in general. It includes therefore old material 
newly combined for special purposes. He discusses the 
transition from school to college as well as the mis- 
take of college life. He gives considerable attention 
to college honor and discusses at length routine and 
ideals. It should be helpful for students in any college. 





CROMWELL: ENGLAND’S UNCROWNED KING. 
By Esse V. Hathaway, instructor in Des Mornes 
(lowa) high school. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Cloth. 16mo. 177 pp. 

This is one of the series from which much is ex- 
pected, and entitled “Little Lives of Great Men.” In 
this delightful book we have the story of one of Eng- 
land’s great men told us in charming English, and with 
‘a fascinating arrangement of the facts concerning him. 
‘That he was of heroic mould, the author believes, and 
this faith of hers colors every page. Then there are nu- 
merous illustrations that help to fasten the textual de- 
scriptions in one’s. memory, and many of them are gems. 
Some of the pictures are full-page reproductions of the 
works of famous English artists—Cooper, Lely, and 
others. As the fifth and sixth grades are considered the 
"heroic period in the lives of boys and girls, the work has 
been studiously prepared with them in mind. 

‘A HERITAGE OF HONOR. By Alan Hudson. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. Cloth. 395 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

A story of love based on the events which directly 

preceded the Revojutionary war, this book is bound to 
interest. But it has two qualities which are fascinating 
in themselves; it is full of action, and it gives an excel- 
lent delineation of the characters of the two leading 
figures. There was no part of the colonies which was 
more aggressive in the early 80's than the section 
around Boston. We are all familiar with the stirring 
events which preceded the evacuation of Boston, and 
when these events are brought out in a story of true 
love we cannot fail to be interested. The two chief 
characters are not made idealistic, and yet they act in a 
way in which we would have them act. They are es- 
sentially human, and yet in the actions they never seem 
to err. The plot of the story is simple. By mere 
chance Paul Bedford and Lady Brookford meet each 
other; through an heroic act of Bedford they become ac- 
quainted, and their acquaintance is strengthened the 
more they know of each other, despite the actions of 
tritish rivals. It would be expected that, as Bedford 
was a staunch American patriot, and as Lady Brookford 
was the daughter of an English nobleman, they would not 
meet often. But what barriers chance had put between 
them, the power of love broke down. Paul Bedford 
was quite active both as a soldier and as a lover, and 
his activity in both respects was displeasing to the 
British, and especially to other suitors in the English 
army. He _ was plotted against time and time again, 
but his natural gift of luck, coupled with ever-present 
assistance of Lady Brookford, saved in every case. The 
story ends with two conquests for Bedford; the British 
were driven out of Boston, and Lady Brookford, who 
by chance had been forced to remain in Boston, became 
his treasure. 

JATAKA TALES. Retold by Ellen C. Babbitt. New 
York: The Century Company. Cloth. 12mo. 106 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. net. ‘ 

The “Jataka Tales” had their origin in India. They 
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form one of the sacred books of the Buddhists. They 
are “nobly conceived,” says Dr. Felix Adler, “and lofty 
in meaning.” Miss Babbitt has made happy selections 
from them for this work, and has adapted them to the 
vocabulary of childhood. They are just the stories that 
delight the juvenile mind. And they teach useful les- 
sons, such especially as kindness to animals. The text 
is illustrated in a unique way by Ellsworth Young, there 
being forty-two pictures in silhouette. Altogether—text 
and pictures—it forms a delightful book for the little 
people. 


——_ = 


CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. Edited by Robert 
A. Stewart, professor in Richmond (Va.) College. 
Richmond, Atlanta, Dallas: B. F. Johnson Company. 
Cloth. 159 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This is in the Graded Classic Series, published by the 
Johnson Company, and one of the best in that series. 
To have Burns made plain to us by such an essayist as 
Carlyle is a treat. Burdened as Carlyle’s style some- 
times is by extravagance of words and phrases, yet there 
is a directness of aim, and often a rare beauty of ex- 
pression, that the student will be benefited by pondering. 
Then Professor Stewart gives much light upon both 
Carlyle and Burns in his elaborate introduction, while 
his annotations are of a very high order, some of them 
even venturing to be a correction of Carlyle’s views 
which were evidently wide of the mark. 


—_—_ 


THE SONG GARLAND. Compiled by Jules S. Joannes, 
director of music in the Girls’ high school of 
Brooklyn, New York. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 361 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 

This is a musical compilation by a master in music, 
comprising one, two, and three-part songs specially 
adapted for use by girls of the high school grade. The 
compiler has chosen compositions of a high order of 
merit, both from American and European sources. The 
music is not of popular songs, but is from the best and 
most adaptable works of eminent composers, such as 
“Hedge-Roses,” by Schubert; “The Wanderer,” by 
Fesca; “Venice,” by Reinecke; “Cradle Song,” by J. L. 
Frank, and many others. While the compass of the 
high school girl’s voice is limited, care has been given 
to select such music as her immature vocal powers can 
master. Altogether it is one of the best collections 
that we have seen for American girls. 


THE STORY OF TWO KITTENS. By Henrietta F 
Simmerman. Cloth. 92 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

BUNNY COTTON TAIL, JR. By Laura A. Smith 
Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Chicago: A, Flanagan Company. 

Two very clever animal story books. The first re- 
counts in language adapted to early childhood the ex- 
periences of two kittens. Like all kittens they were full 
of antics, and these brought them all manner of trouble, 
from which they had to be rescued by their juvenile own- 
ers. The charming illustrations are by Dorothy 
O’Reilly. The second-named book is a_ sequel to 
“Bunny Cotton Tail,” by the same author, and tells of 
the junior member of the Cotton Tail family, and what 
he had to learn of life out among the wilds of the forest 
where his home was, and where he had many foes in 
owls and foxes and men with guns. He became a wise 
little chap, and succeeded in living a very safe and 
happy life for years. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘*Moral Training in the School and Home.” By E.H. Sneath and G. 
Hodges. Price, 80 cents.—‘'The Golden Deed Book’’—A School 
Reader. By Sneath, Hodges and Stevens. Price, 55 cents.—Wei- 
mer's ‘The Way tothe Heartof th Pupil,” translated by J. R. 
Bishop and Niederpruem. Price, 60 cents.—‘Every-Day English.’’ 
(Book Two.) By F. T. Bakerand A. H. Thorndike. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

**Barbara’s Philippine Journey.” By F.W.Burks.—‘Stories of 
Childhood and Nature.’’ By E. V.Brown.——‘‘Stories of Wouds and 
Fields.” By E. V. Brown.——" When the World Was Young.”’ By E 
V. Brown. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company. 

‘‘Plantsand fheir Uses.’ By F. Le R. Sargent. Price, $1.25.—— 
‘Rhetoric and the Study of Literature.’’ By A. M. Hitchcock. Price, 
$1.00.——"‘Mundliche and Schriftliche Ubungen.”’ By B. Boezin 
ger. Price, 75cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘“*Yourself and Your House Wonderful.” By H. A.Guerber. Phila- 
detphia: The Uplift Company. 

“Cambridge Manuals of Scienceand Literature.’’--—‘‘ The Vikings.’ 
By Allen Mawer.——‘'The Story of a Loaf of Bread.’ By T. B. 
Wood.——*‘‘ The Icelandic Sagas.’ By W. A. Craigie.——*'The, Earth,” 
By J. H. Poynting.——‘Ancient Babylonia.’’ 4 > H. W. Johns. 
——‘The Atmosphere.’”’ By A. J. Berry. New York: G, P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 
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TEMS of educational news ts be 
inserted under this ' are 
selicited from school a ties 

tm every state in the Union. Te be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Cepy 

gheuld be received by the editer not 

‘per then Friday preceding date of 
ue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
JUNE. 
18-20: West Virginia Education As- 
_., me 


sociation, Parkersburg; 
Murray, Williamson, sec’y. 


24-26: Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 
Breakers Hote), Cedar Point; Miss Mar- 
garet Sutherland, Columbus, president. 


24-27: Maryland State Teachers’ Association, 
Annapolis; Hugh W. Caldwell, Chesapeake 
City, sec’y. 


June 30-July 1, 2, 2: Catholic Education As- 
sociation, New Urleans, La.; Rev. Francis 
W. Howard, 1651 E. Main St., Columbus, 
O., secretary-general. 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 


6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake City; D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


&10: Minnesota State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Duluth; Heinrich Hoeva), Minne- 
apolis, presiuent. 


AUGUST. 


29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students (“Corda Fratres”), 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
arrangements made by Cornell Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 


OCTOBER. 
30-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allan, Augusta, sec’y. 


& 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BAR HARBOR. James N. Emery 
of Bar Harbor has been elected 
principal of the Dover-Foxcroft 
Union, to succeed William H. Stur- 
tevant. 


LEWISTON. Sub-Master Ron- 
ald S. Drysdale has resigned to ac- 
cept a school posétion in Massachu- 
setts. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. A bill passed the 
House of Representatives recently 
which provides for a more perma- 
nent tenure of office for the state 
superintendent of schools and raises 
his salary to $4,000 a year and ex- 
penses. The bill also provides that 
there shall be a force of three 
deputy state superintendents at sala- 
ries of $2,500 each and expenses, 
who shall have as a part of their du- 
ties the visiting and inspecting of 
schools in the state. This means 
that New Hampshire will be able to 
keep her state superintendent, Henry 
C. Morrison, who has made such a 
creditable record already and gives 
promise of remarkable services in 
the future. 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. More than 400 
parents and friends attended the 


work May 23. The work of the spe- 
cial departments of manual training, 
domestic science, and commercial 
work was most in evidence, closely 
followed by the teacher-training ex- 
hibit. The commercial geography 
class had been investigating Bur- 
lington’s productions and was able 
to surprise its friends by the volume 
and variety of advertising matter 
collected from local concerns, as 
well as by many samples of what is 
locally produced. A fine nucleus for 
a commercial museum was thus ob- 
tained. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


FITCHBURG. Permission has 
been granted by the New York city 
board of education to | Principal 
Ernst R. von Nardoff of the Stay- 
vesant high school, Principal 
Charles D. Larkins of the Manual 
Trainmg high school, Brooklyn, and 
Principal Peter E. Demarest of. the 
Bryant high school, Long Island 
City, to visit Fitchburg for the pur- 
pose of studying co-operation be- 
tween technical and trade high 
schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. At the meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
Rhode Island Association af Women 
Teachers Miss (Clara E. Craig of 
Providence was elected president. 
Other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, Miss Jennie B. Stanton of 
Westerly; secretary, Miss E. Louise 
King of Central Falls; treasurer, 
Miss Margaret T. McParthn of 
Woonsocket. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW CANAAN. Following up 
a movement for higher salaries for 
teachers, Superintendent Henry W. 
Saxe supplied a special committee of 
the school board with data on sala- 
ries and living expenses, and list of 
advances tthat seemed fitting to him. 
But the committee made out another 
list, and Superintendent Saxe’s fig- 
ures were not high enough! 


BRISTOL. Principal Harry N. 
Viner of Cromwell, a graduate ~ of 
the Westfield, Mass., Normal school, 
has been elected principal of the 
South Side school, to succeed How- 
ard W. Pease, who has resigned. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
TROY. The movement of the 


Troy Teachers’ Association to raise 
the minimum salary to $700 met 
with partial success. The minimum 
was fixed at $675 for the present. 
NEW YORK CITY. At the an- 
nual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Education 
of Exceptional Children a resolution 
was adopted, authorizing the board 
of directors to establish state head- 
quarters for the association in every 
State of the Union and also to se- 
cure representation abroad. A 
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third annual exhibit of high school 


promising béginning in this direc- 
tion has already been made. It was 
further resolved that a vigorous 

ign was to be begun at once 
to affiliate with this association all 
such societies and organizations in 
this country which are concerned in 
some phase of child welfare and 
child rescue work. Several societies 
and bodies are already represented 
in the membership of the associa- 
tom It was also resolved to or- 
ganize the following advisory and 
auxiliary committees: First, a medi- 
cal advisory board; second, an edu- 
cational advisory board; third, a so- 
ciological advisory board; fourth, a 
general committee, whose purposes 
will be largely for general propa- 
ganda and the collecting of funds; 
fifth, a women’s auxiliary committee 
(to be under the direction of Mrs. 
Maximilian P. E. Groszmarin). For 
each of these committees the hearty 
co-operation of a number of emi- 
nent persons from all over the coun- 
try has already been secured. After 
the new board of directors has com- 
pleted the list of members for each 
committee all mames will be pub- 
lished and the preliminary plans will 
be described. 

More than 400 new appointments 
to teaching positions in Columbia 
University were made by the trus- 
tees of the university at their last 
meeting. This is the largest list of 
appointments ever made at one 
te, and in addition to those an- 
nounced earlier in the year will 
bring the total teaching force of 
Columbia almost to the one thou- 
sand mark. It is expected that 
more than 13,000 persons will re- 
ceive instruction through these in- 
structors. 

Miss Grace C, Strachan is a can- 
didate to succeed Associate City Su- 
perintendent Thomas S. O’Brien, 
whose term expires June 30. 





NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. The New Jersey 
law fequires certain tests of effi- 
ciency of eighth-grade pupils. Part 
of the test in English includes letter- 
writing, and the children are given 
an opportunity to answer a letter. 
A year ago a letter was written to 
the children of the state by Thomas 
A, Edison, another by Mrs. Grover 
Oleveland (now Mrs. Preston), last 
winter one by Henry Van Dyke, and 
this spring the eighth-grade children 
received this letter from President 
Wilson. Replies to these letters 
are not sent to the writers, except 
in certain mstances :— 


“The White House, 
“Washington. 


“My dear young friends: In send- 
ing you this greeting I naturally 
think of what you may make of 
yourselves, and of the great good 
you may do the country by making 
something of yourselves that is 
noble and worth while. 

“T have had a great deal to do 
with teaching young people, and it 
has sometimes discouraged and sad- 
dened me to feel that they thought 
that the school work was a bore and 
that the only real thing was the 
thing they were set free to do after 
school hours. I have had as much 
fun as anybody in my time, and hope 
that you will have unlimited good 
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times, but I wish I could make you 
realize now that play has nothing in 
it unless back of it lies good, honest, 
hard work, fitted to harden the fibre 
of every part.of the mind and make 
it an instrument that we can work 
with, achieve with, conquer with, 
and do whatt we please with. The 
really happy men and women are 
the men and women who can do 
their job, and the men and women 
who can do their job best are those 
who have given themselves the best 
discipline and training. If you make 
the most of yourselves, you will be 
able to give a great gift of duty 
finely performed to the country 
which we all love and which we all 
ought to try to serve by making our 
own lives what we should like to 
have everybody believe the life of 
every American to be. My exhor- 
tation is, be sample Americans and 
make the sample very fine. 
“Faithfully yours, 
“Woodrow Wilson.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


READING. An important new 
item in this year’s appropriations is 
$4,300 for the Teachers’ Retirement 
fund. The medical inspection fund 
was increased to $3,500. The Social 
Centre was granted $250. 

HARRISBURG. The House 
appropriations committee reported 
an affirmative recommendation on 
the bill appropriating $200,000 for 
the purchase by the state board of 
education of the normal schools of 
the state. The committee also rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $25,- 
000 for the equalization of educa- 
tional advantages by providing aid 
for school districts unable to pay 
salaries for minimum terms. 


PITTSBURGH. Principal Wil- 
liam L. Smith has organized a sys- 
tem of student government in the 
Allegheny high school, with a girls’ 
senate as well as a boys’. This high 
school is leading in #ts industrial, 
housekeeping, and artistic courses. 

SHAMOKIN. The board of edu- 


cation is gathering ideas for the new 


$150,000 school building just voted 
here. 


PHILADELPHIA. The _ adop- 


Used in the Largest New England Cities for 30 Years 
ACCOMPLISHES THIS SAVING FOR YOUR TAXPAYERS 


This Cover is make from an absolutely pure 
Unfinished Leatherette Material, Water- 
proof, Wears Like Leather, Germproof 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


tion of the new salary schedule for 
high schools here means an increase 
for 500 teachers, aggregating more 
than $40,000. Assistant Principal 
Katherine E. Puncheon of the Girls’ 
high school received an increase of 
$200. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 

SUPERIOR. High School Prin- 
cipal H. A. Schofield has accepted 
the principalship of the St. Paul 
Central high school at $3,000 salary. 

MILWAUKEE. Work has been 
started on the new $450,000 Wash- 
ington high school, which will be 
“the most modern high school in 
the country.” 

MADISON. A plan for develop- 
ing ‘municipal experts is being 
worked out by the American Politi- 
cal Science Association, which hopes 
to forge the connecting link be- 
tween universities and cities or other 
divisions of government. The plan 
was placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee of five, consisting of Dr. 
Charles McCarthy, Wisconsin legis- 
lative reference librarian; Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Harvard; Benjamin 
F. Shambaugh, University of Iowa; 
William F. Willoughby, Princeton; 
and Raymond G. Gettell, Trinity 
College. E. A. Fitzpatrick, Madi- 
son, is acting secretary. 





MINNESOTA. 


———_ 

MINNEAPOLIS. “Class me- 
morials should be simple and inex- 
pensive, and principals should see 
that parents are not burdened with 
expense on that account or for 
graduatiou costumes,” says Super- 
intendent C. M. Jordan in a recent 
bulletin. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
VERMILION. Franklin B. 
Gault, president of the South Da- 
kota University here for seven 
years, has tendered his resignation 
to the board of regents. “I have 
earned a rest,” is the reason given 


for his action. Dr. Gault was for- 
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merly president of Witworth Col- 
lece "a4 ~; « W st ; 
lege, Tacoma, ash., and superin- 
tendent of schools at Tacoma and 
Pueblo. .He has been in educational 
work thirty-three years. 


KANSAS. 
LAWRENCE. The University of 
Kansas graduates 477 students this 
year. - 





NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN. The principals of 


the junior state normal schools an- 
nounced by State Superintendent 
James E. Delzell are: Valentine, Su- 
perintendent J. Li McBrien; 
O’Neill, Superintendent Charles A 
Mohrman; Broken Bow, Superin- 
tendent- S. H. Martin; North Platte, 
Superintendent Wilson Tout; Alli- 
ance, Superintendent Earl M. Cline: 
Alma, Superintendent C. W. Mce- 
Michael; McCook, Superintendent 
W. T. Davis. 

The term began June 2, with the 
largest attendance in the history of 
these schools. : 


— 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. Stringent rules 
forbidding the election of freshmen 
to fraternities in Ohio State Univer- 
sity have been adopted by the 
faculty. . 

ATLANTA. Superintendent E 
L. Daley of Atlanta has been elected 
superintendent of the centralized 
schools of Pickaway township, Pick- 
away county. 

CLEVELAND. A course in 
household administration, in which 
a degree of bachelor of science will 
be given, is to be open to students 
in the College for Women of West- 
ern Reserve University next fall. 
Sewing, cooking, and courses in 
household management will be 
given. Miss Mary E. Parker, for- 
merly an instructor in Simmons 
College and in the William Penn 
high school, Philadelphia, will have 
charge of the course. 


INDIANA. 


SULLIVAN COUNTY. County 
Superintendent Richard Park is 
swinging the county in line to be 
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| To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education 
Are you looking for Teachers of M usic, 
Drawing or any Special Subjects taught 
in Public Schools? If so, here are 


some facts regarding this school which 
may be of interest to you. 


TheThomas 


For more than 22 years we have 
made a specialty of training young 

men and women to teach these special 
subjects. ® Our graduates are teaching in 
















Public School Special Subiects 


every state in the country, and they are 
in great demand. All our courses are de- 
signed especially for Public School work. 




















Fenton ac CG 
Exclusively to 
Training Teachers in 


—< facts, in connection with our strong 
lty and: the thorough training we give* 
weowe our success. Several large bui ings 
are devoted exclusively to school work. 
Our equipmentis modern and complete, 
the Faculty competent, and the practical 
basis upon which the schoolis mun is 
gnized by educatorsevery where. 
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application, Address 
THE SECRETARY, 


3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 








Middlebury College 


SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


‘In the Green Mountain region. For all in- 
terested in summer study. 21 instructors, 48 
courses. Special work for elementary and 
high school teachers, and college and gradu- 
ate students. Cool, comfortable accomoda- 
tions. Lowest rates in New England. Ex- 
tensive campus. Tennis courts, boating, 
canoeing, mountain climbing. Attractive 
social life. July 1 to August 8. Illustrated 
booklet. Address 
RAYMOND McFARLAND, Director 


Summer School of Expression and 
Literary Interpretation 
At the Marden Studios, Warwick Building, Chicago 
July 8 to August 7 

Under the direction of Cora Mel Patten, Lecturer 
and Reader. Courses in Voice, Bodily Expression, 
Interpretation, Artistic Rendering, Folk Dancing 
and Children’s Dramatics. Work planned to meet 
the needs of Teachers. For circular address Cora 
Mec Patten, 4858 Champlain Avenue, Chicago. 


Gouse's PHYSICAL CULTURE °s;’ 


A new course containing sixteen model 
lessons, and a large number of exercises, in- 
cluding development and pregress records, 
Excellent for school use and for teachers. 
Prepaid with personal help only $1.00. Send 
for descriptive literatire of physical culture 
books and texts on sexology. M. H. Lueth- 
john, 4023 Sucyrus Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








the first to raise the requisite $500 
for admittance into the class of 
thirty counties to receive the state 
aid for vocational education and ex- 
pert agricultural supervision for the 
county. 


BLOOMINGTON. Professor 
Amos Hershey, head of the depart- 
ment of political economy in Indi- 
ana, University, has received the 
Kahn traveling fellowship. It is an 
allowance, of $3,000 for traveling ex- 
penses to any one nrofessor in the 
United States. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Thoroughly  satis- 
fied with the result of the experi- 
ments tried by Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Young has announced 
that more low temperature or fresh- 
air schools will be established .next 
fall. 

“From the comparisons we have 
been able to make it appears that 











A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 
Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Acecommodations—l7-Acre Park. ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 
apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism 

eart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior or Dr Stack 
for BooktTet J. . 





Summer Session of Menomonie, Wisconsin 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


EIGHTH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 28 TO AUGUST 29, 1913 


Manual Arts Courses Household Arts Courses 
General - - - 4a General - - - 
Drawing - = = 11 Domestic Art - 
Metal Work - - 11 Food and Cookery - 
Wood Work - . Applied Science - 
Unclassified - - 8 


First class accommodations in dormitories for women. For illustrated catalog giving detailed 
courses, address L. D. HARVEY, President, Stout Institute 
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_ MEISTERSCHAFT 


Successful Teaching of is easy if you 
History and Geography “¥ pico A” 
TIONAL SERIES OF CORRELATED MAPS 
Endorsed by leading educators, new and 
original. Vitally interesting, highly instruc- 
tive,entirely pedagogical, thorough for Re- 
view or Class use, and excellent for various 
Purposes, Entire map complete only 50 cents. 
Particulars free. Address EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIALTIES COMPANY, Box 3007, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





SUMMER COURSES IN 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 

SUMMER COURSES for commercial teachers, 
including Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting 
are conducted by Columbia University, New York 
particulars of which can be obtained from Dr James 
C. Egbert, Director of Summer Sessions. Also by 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y.,’and particulars 
can be obtained by addressing Dr. A. G. FRADEN - 
BURGH. 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY _ 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1913 


________—will open for its nineteenth year on 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- JULY 1, 1913 

water, Mass. For both sezes One hundred and seventy courses in aca- 
For catalogue, address the Principal er Fn oretecsions) cubjecte w ll be given. 
pe ses by experis in the de - 

A. C. Boyden, M. A. ments of Education, Manual Arte Music Do 
icant od mestic Art, Home Economics and Physical 
Training. Eight courses in the Education of 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem Defectives. Professional courses in Law, 


Accvunting and Finarce. Excellent op - 
S Massachusetts. Coeducational tunity for graduate work. For information 





Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Ptt- 
man, Pripcipal. 


address 
JAMES E. LOUGH, Director 
New York University, Washington c¢quare 
New York City. 
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©EACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





2A PARK ST. 


Mow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ii!., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Wasnington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Big. Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Dovgies Bicg 
Porttand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An ney for provident teachers and school officers who are planning for next year ard 
for the future. Persona! calis and correspondence invited. Director, JamES LEE LOVE, 
formerly 


of Harvard University. 





Ambitious Teachers wi!) not remain in the same position for next year at no increase in salary, but 
will register with an Agency instead. Why? Because an Agency knows of many vacancies that a candi- 
date could not possibly know about through his efforts alone ; and superintendents and schoo! officials con- 
sult the Agency for teachers because they understand the Agency has more information concerning a 
candidate than the candidate has himself. NOW is the time to REGISTER. 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A. W. Hotman, Manager. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY . 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Bstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The fricters’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


Telepbone, Hay. 1678 








the pupils of the iresh-air schools 
are freer from colds, are more alert 
in their brain processes, and gain 
more in weight than the pupils of 
the ordinary school,” said © Mrs. 
Young. “The» proper. temperature 
seems to be between 40 and 50.” 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES... The thirty-fiith 
general assembly provided for $25,- 
000 a year to start a system of trade 
schoots-and training in factory work. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


—- 


OKLAHOMA. 
GUTHRIE. Superintendent F. 


3 was. re-elected. unani- 
mougly, With an increase of salary. 

NORMAN. “The University of 
OklaHOma for the coming biennium 
will #eceive a good increase im ap- 
proprmation. for maintenance. The 
legislature, which has just fecessed, 
passed @. bill providing $373,950. One 
item is $b, for extension work. 
In addition to this the university will 
have an income of $110.000 irom the 
sale of school lands, which will make 
a total of $483,950... This will. be an 
increase for maintenance of $30,000 
over present annual budget. 

Dr. Stratton D) Brooks, the new 
president, is. getting matters well in 
hand. At a meeting of the govern- 
ing board on May 27. his recommen- 
dation as to salary increases was 
adopted. 


ALABAMA. 


MONTGOMERY. Five of the 
six normal schoo! presidents in 
Alabama were re-elected. B.  F. 
Smith of the Moundville school was 
not a candidate for re-election. The 


five re-elected are: James K. Powers, 
Florence; E. M. Shackelford, Troy; 
G. R. Brock, Livingston; M. , 
Baker, Daphne; C. W. Daugette, 
Jacksonville. 


BIRMINGHAM. State Superin- 
tendent Willingham is making §ar- 
rangements for the sale of certain 
school indemnity lands. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


_—— 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, who has been editing 
Sierra Educational News under 
James A. Barr’s management for 
the past two years, succeeds Mr. 
Barr as secretary of the California 
Teachers’ Association and as mana- 
ger of the Sierra Educational News, 
Mr. Barr having been obliged to re- 
sign both positions in order to ac- 
cept the position as chief of the de- 
partment of education of the 
Panama-Pacific international expo- 
sition. Mr. Ohamberlain is every 
way equipped for this enlarged 
work. 

The board of education adopted 
School Director Sallie Jones’ report 
recommending the expenditure of 
$2,837,000 for the school department 
during the next three years. 


LOS ANGELES. In Los Ange- 
lés county in 1902 there were 
1427 students enrolled in high 
schools; in 1912 there were 
14,366. This year the gain has 
been vast. In 1902 high school 
property in the county was 
$278.00); in 1912 it was $4,312,000. 
In 1902 the total expense for high 
schools in the county was $98,900: 
in 1912 it was $2,300,000. 






@ENEELY &CO. : 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies worse | BELLS 





BERKELEY. Dean Thomas F. 
Hunt announces that the department 
of agriculture of the State Univer- 
sity will begin the coming year with 
a staff of more than 100 persons. 
The present has necessarily been a 
year of reorganization and getting 
ready. Instruction has been given 
to 490 university students, to 157 
university farm students, and to 186 
short-course students. The enor- 
mous addition to the faculty is made 
possible by the recent appropriation 
of the legislature. 


STANFORD. Following the 
election of Dr. David Starr Jordan 
to the chancellorship of Leland 
Stanford, Dr. J. C. Branner, a for- 
mer Tennessean, has been made 
president of tthe university. Dr. 
Branner is now in Brazil on work 
for the Brazilian government. He 
was at one time professor of geol- 
ogy at the University of Indiana, 
and later state geologist. of Arkan- 
sas. 





NEW MEXICO. 
STATE COLLEGE. Dr. W. E. 


Garrison. who retires from the 
presidency of the State Agricultural 
College, has been an important fac- 
tor in modernizing the educational 
life of the territory and state for the 
last decade. In scholarship, manli- 
ness, and leadership he has been a 
distinct force in the state. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. The N. E. 
A. edition of the Utah Educational 
Review, published by the University 
of Utah, is filled with interesting ar- 
ticles and illustrations about Salt 
Lake City and vicinity. The edition 
is 30,000 copies, 10,000 to be dis- 
tributed im the state and 20,100 
throughout the country. The con- 
tributing writers are H. L. A. Cul- 
mer, Byron Cummings, Frederick J. 
Pack, James E. Talmage. Arthur W. 
North, Claude T. Barnes, Antwonet 
Treganza, Levi Edgar Young, La- 
fayette Lentz Butler. Mosiah Hall, 
Ben Johnson, Alfred H. Thiessen, J. 
David Larson, A. G. Mackenzie, 
George Coray, Howard R. Driggs, 
E. G. Peterson, W. F. Roylance, C. 
C. Goodwin, R. H. Bradford, W. C. 
Ebaugh, D. F. Collett, F. S. Harris, 
John A. Widtsoe, Robert Stewart, R. 
A. Hart, G. Fred Taylor, Harold 
Goff, Lorenzo N. Stohl, W. Z. Har- 
rison, C. V. Worthington, and W. S, 
Wallace. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. Twenty-six groups 
of children, representing as many 
schools, are earnestly cultivating 
school gardens. There is no doubt 
as to the permanency of the garden 
movement here. 


LA GRANDE. John Girdler of 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., has been 
elected to the superintendency of 
this city. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 

Souvenir of the Celebrations in 
Commemoration of the Centenary 
of the Birth of Sir Isaac Pitman, 
Inventor of Phonography. 

“The Hanus-Elliott Report to the 
Committee on School Inquiry, 
New York City.” A Review and 
Reply by the Board of Superin- 
tendents. Boafd of Education, 
Document No. 5, 1913. 

‘The Practical Value of Birds.” By 
Junius. Henderson, Professor of 
Natural History. University of 
Colorado, Boulder. Bulletin Vol. 
XIII. No. 4. 

‘Reading Courses for Teachers and 
Pupils.” New York State Educa- 
tion Department. Bulletin No. 


528. 


‘Consolidation and Transportation.” 
Kentucky State Education Depart- 
ment. Bulletin Vol. VIL, No. 3. 
State Superintendent Barksdale 
Hamlett, Frankfort. “Teaching 
History in the High School.” 
Vol. VI., No. 1. 

‘Vocational Education in Wiscon- 
sin.” By Arthur M. Evans. “Vo- 
cational Education,” — Nicholas 
Murray Butler. “Practical Arts 
and Vocational Guidance,” C. A. 
Prosser. All reprints for Com- 
mercial Club of Chicago. 

‘One-room School Buildings.” 
Pennsylvania State Board of Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg. Preliminary 
Bulletin. 

“Ten Years’ Progress in Religious 
Education.” By Henry F. Cope, 
general secretary, Religious Edu- 
cation Association, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

“The Growth of Responsibility and 
Enlargement of Power of the City 
School ‘Superintendent.” Bv Ar- 
thur Henry Chamberlain, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. ‘Pub- 
lications, Vol..3, No. 4, pp. 283- 
44}. $1.75. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 1912 Report. 
Superintendent James Nelson 
Pringle. 

Courses on Backward and Mentally 
Deficient Children, With Model 

hool.” New York University 

amer School (June 30 to Aug- 
ust 8) Announcement 

“Vocational Survey of Minneapolis.” 


* 


Published by the Minneapolis 
Teachers’ Club. 

“Agricultural Instruction in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” Papers read at 
the third annual meeting for the 
Advancement of Agricultural 
Teaching, Atlanta, Ga., November, 
1912. United States Bureau of 
Education. Bulletin, 1913. No. 
14 

Pivmouth, N. H., State Normal 
School. Announcement of Sum- 
mer Term. Ernest L. | Silver, 


t and Forthcoming 
Common Schools. 





1912 Report. 


Superintendent Charles §. Clark. 
Natick, Mass. 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent John D. Brooks. 
“Exercises Celebrating the Opening 

the Mitchell Observatory.” 
University of Cincinnati Record: 
Volume IX., N 
Fitchburg. Mass., State Normal 
Schoo]. Eighteenth Annual Cata- 


log. ‘Printed and bound by pupils 
" - A 


ci the Practical Arts School. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


MANUAL TRAININ teachers are much in demand and we do not find the 

supply of good experienced men large enough to fill the 
many desirable positious that come to us. The principal at Rockville Center wrote us = 
few days ago thathe wanteda good man for manual training. We sent bim at once by 
special delivery a recommendation of an excellent candidate, a graduate of Oneonta teaching 
ina private preparatory schoolon the Hudson who wanted just such a position, but we 
told Mr. Covert that he would have to move quickly to get him if he wanted him as ke 
was under consideration in two other MU graphed cur man to apply. Mr. Covert 
equals gene positions. We also tals. Sent for him to go there and we received 
the Semowtay letter tenting the reowte: 2 l atelegram last night caging I was 
elected at Kockville Center to teach Manual ing and assist in free-hand drawing. 
I have wired my acceptance of the election to work in September. Thankia, 
you for your prompt and painstaking service to ” ete. We wish we DEMAND 
had a great many more men of this calibre sui to meet the constant 


CHE SCIOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


mH BREWE Rae 
—< af 1G 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
2 te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 





WM. 0O. PRATT Mer- 


menican jj, TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2.3 jt 
recommend 


od forevery department of instruction; 8 good Schools to parents. Call on 
or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY fiisio: Square Nov tort, Est. 1888. 
anne —_ realy ~—o/ positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 











PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure tier g st) $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ ENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIBN 
Pres. Sec, and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least SO of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, ‘Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for superier 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3953 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y und Manager. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N- Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Ourbooklet ‘Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
via Interestin oe about the business side of your ereibagion. Sent free. Westerm 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Propricters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston, 











623 S0. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 





x Madi » Wise i e+ Tenth 
THE PARKER TEACHERS +3 aachuoe Weshington — 


AGENCY Year 






We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers im every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . .: 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, [lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leong Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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DISeRESeseS ae SoS eSe5e. gese5 ssebese _ 


Next Week 
Welfare Number 


Journal of Education 


You will need extra copies of the Annual 
Summer Special. It abounds in Inspirational Sug- 
gestion. Hand it to your teachers as they leave 
for the Summer Months. Tell them that it shows 
what the best teachers are doing in all parts of the 
country to make Boys Manly and Girls Womanly— 
that it shows them the Latest Best in the school 
world. It tells them how to equip with the Best 
Educational Reading and Textbooks for the com- 
- gng year. It tells them what the Best Informed 
School Worker in the Country seesin the Present 
Public School Situation. They will read every 
one of the Special Features showing what the *Pub- 
lic School Does for Public Welfare. They will 





Combine Business With Pleasure 
Attend the 


National Education 


Association 
Salt Lake City, July 7th to 11th 


Take a delightful trip through the wonderfully 
scenic Rocky Mountains to the great Salt Lake. 


Five days to be enjoyed in convention with 
your co-educators from all parts of the country. 


Numerous side trips to be taken from Salt Lake 
City—-sightseeing, to Saltair Beach, or into the 
mountains close at hand; to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park (only a few hours distant) or to any 
one of the many interesting Pacific Coast 
cities fer an extended trip, if this is desired. 


Low Round Trip Fares 


will be in effect to Salt Lake City during the 
summer months, offering liberal return limits, 
favorable stopover privileges, and variable 
scenic routes to choose from. 











Write today for full particulars, including fares 


from your home station, dates of sale, complete illus- 
trated literature, etc., to your nearest ticket agent 
or address 


also read all our regular features. For each extra 


copy you need, send in Five Cents. Chicago and 


oe aii North Western Ry. 
New England Publishing Co. gar peed 
_—— Boston, Mass. 











6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Forty Beaches ey 


of New Jersey 


The World’s Greatest Playground is located on the stretch of beach between Sandy 
Hook and Cape May. 


ROUTE 





The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Summer Excursion Book tells all about the Forty 
Beaches of New Jersey. 


Vacation days are coming fast. Have you decided your Summer Trip yet? 


It’s 
about time, and the Pennsylvania Railroad can help you make a wise choice. 


Ask any nearest Pennsyl- 
vania Ticket Agent for 
a copy of the Summer 
Excursion Book, or 
write Jas. P. Anderson, 
G. P. A., Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa, 




















